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Citation Awarded to William S. Gray 


S. Gray 


Willi 


A 
n 
. 


For distinguished service in the teaching of reading the Inter- 
national Reading Association salutes William S. Gray, scholar, teacher 
of teachers, author, lecturer, and critic, who has given unceasing help 
and encouragement to classroom teachers and inspiring leadership in 
the organization of the International Reading Association. 


At the annual meeting of IRA in 
Milwaukee the devoted and out- 
standingly capable service which Dr. 
William S. Gray has given to the 
field of reading was recognized by 
the awarding of a special citation at 
the opening general session. 

Dr. Gray had the unusual distinc- 
tion of having been elected president 
of both of the organizations which 
merged to form the International 
Reading Association. As president of 
the National Association for Reme- 
dial Teaching he exerted vigorous 
leadership. He later served with 
distinction as president of the Inter- 
national Council for the Improve- 
ment of Reading Instruction. When 
the merger of these two organizations 


was accomplished, Dr. Gray was the - 


statesman who found solutions to 
many of the thorny problems. It 
was only natural, therefore, that he 
should be chosen as the very first 
president of the IRA. 

Dr. Gray worked hard to set this 
young organization on its feet. He 
organized the first annual conference 
of IRA, and was both the program 
chairman and convention manager. 
The outstanding success of that first 
conference helped gain for IRA im- 
mediate respect in the eyes of the 
educational profession. 

During the past two years he has 
continued to serve the organization, 
first as past president, and then as 


chairman of two of the important 
committees. He has also traveled 
widely and spoken to many of the 
councils. 

Dr. Gray’s contributions to the 
field of reading are too well known 
to be recited in detail. As editor of 
the annual proceedings of the read- 
ing conferences at the University of 
Chicago over many years, as com- 
piler of annual reviews of the signifi- 
cant new developments in reading 
research and reading instruction, as 
the author of innumerable articles 
and books, as a major force in the 
planning of the yearbooks of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, he was a leading figure 
in reading instruction long before the 
International Reading Association 
was born. 

In recent years he has been chair- 
man of the UNESCO Committee on 
Reading, and edited the report of 
that committee based on the study of 
how reading is taught in more than 
fifty countries. Although officially re- 
tired, as professor emeritus at the 
University of Chicago, he is one of 
the busiest and most active people in 
the profession. 

In view of Dr. Gray’s unparalleled 
services to the field of reading and 
to IRA in particular, the Board of 
Directors was happy to award him a 
special citation. 
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Personal Values in Reading 


by Davin H. Russet 


EADING Is responding. The re- 

sponse may be at the surface 
level of “calling” the word. It may 
be at the somewhat deeper level of 
understanding the explicit meaning 
of sentence, paragraph or passage. 
Sometimes reading may be at a third 
level. It may involve going beyond 
the facts to the discovery of new 
and personal meanings. It may be 
a stimulus to images, memories, 
identification or fresh and creative 
thoughts. 

Teachers are concerned with each 
of the three levels of response. First, 
we want children to be accurate in 
what they read—to see the difference 
between broad and board. Second, 
we want them to get accurate mean- 
ing from a story or article, especially 
if the passage is a factual one such 
as is found in a science or a health 
textbook. But sometimes we aim to 
have children go beyond accuracy 
and literal meaning to some personal 
interpretation of what they read. We 
want them to say, “I think Ginger is 
a funny dog” or “It was very brave 
of Manuel to scare away the bull.” 

In other words we want children 
to find in a story humor or beauty 
or new meanings. We want them to 
see for themselves such qualities as 
courage or friendliness or loyalty. 

Put another way, we as teachers 
need to help children discover that 
printed materials can be treated in 
these three ways. Teachers and 
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pupils can decide whether to read 
for the surface meaning or whether 
it is worth while to dip below the 
surface. This habit of diving below 
the surface may start to develop in 
the primary grades. After the pri- 
mary child has been helped over 
some of the first hurdles of learning 
to read he may read widely in the 
many attractive and easy readers and 
short storybooks available today. As 
he begins to branch out into current 
materials—the newspaper, the ad- 
vertisements, the magazines and a 
wider range of books—he must learn 
how to discriminate among these 
materials, to differentiate between 
the superficial and the thoughtful, 
the evanescent interest and the 
permanent value. He can learn that 
the comics are on the surface—to be 
read quickly and forgotten. He can 
be helped to decide that many news- 
paper and news magazine stories 
are in this same, temporary category. 
He can be guided in seeing that some 
factual materials are very useful for 
understanding the solar system or for 
building a model plane. But he can 
also be helped in seeing that some 
poems, stories and books have hidden 
meanings that must be explored and, 
if possible, understood. Although a 
child will not name them directly, 
these meanings and symbols may 
represent some of the important, uni- 
fying ideas in our culture such as 
the importance of the individual or 
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the value of co-operative effort. Now 
these concepts will not be stated ex- 
plicitly in the story—they must be 
“read into” it by the reader. And 
usually the young reader needs help 
in finding such symbols and deeper 
meanings. 

Two stories in well-known reading 
series and from a well-beloved poem 
illustrate my point. The stories have 
been picked from readers with de- 
liberate intent to show that in this 
available source are materials which 
should not be skimmed over in a 
quick attempt to get the story read 
and the book closed. Instead, here 
are typical examples of how the 
teacher, with broader background 
and deeper understanding, may help 
children see symbols and find deeper 
meanings. 

The first story is from the third 
reader called Friends Far and Near. 
This story is called “A Little Black 
Bear Goes to School.” Notice the 
opportunities for developing personal 
values in this one short third-grade 
story. It begins: 

“*Take it back!’ puffed Henry, 
striking a blow at Sam. 

“**Won’t!? came the answer as the 
two boys rolled over and over. Legs 
and fists flew. The fight was on again. 

“The boys did not see the stranger 
who stepped into the clearing just 
in time to watch the fight. His blue 
eyes were bright with fun. But when 
he saw the blows were coming down 
hard, he leaped toward the boys. 

“ “Hold on, you young wildcats!’ 
he called, pulling the boys apart. 
‘Now, then. Speak up. What’s the 
matter?” 


“Sam says Johnny Appleseed is 


just an old tramp,’ cried Henry, 


pushing the hair out of his eyes. ‘And 


I’m making him take it back.’ 

“The stranger’s eyes danced. 
‘Well, maybe Johnny Appleseed is 
just an old tramp.’ 

“Sure he is,’ said Sam gruffly. 

“ “No, sir,’ cried Henry. “You don’t 
know him if you think that. He is 
kind to everybody. My father says 
he walks a long, long way every year 
planting apple trees so that people 
can have fruit.’ 

““*What started you boys talking 
about Johnny Appleseed” asked the 
stranger. 

“ “He’s going to teach school next 
week. The master is sick,’ said Sam. 
‘And who wants to go to school to 
an old tramp!’ cried Henry.” 

The story continues the next week 
at a pioneer schoolhouse. Sam and 
Henry get to this little log building 
and there is the old man who had 
stopped their fight. He is Johnny 
Appleseed. While he is telling the 
children about his apple trees and 
the wild animals he has met, into the 
classroom walks a hungry little bear. 
Johnny says, “ ‘As I was saying, it’s 
well to respect the rights of bears. 
I think this little fellow’s hungry.’ ” 
The children feed the bear most of 
their fourteen lunches and after he 
is well filled Johnny Appleseed says. 
“ “Henry, can you and Sam look 
after this bear without getting into 
a fight?” ” The boys do so happily 
and decide to call the bear Johnny. 

This is a typical third-grade story. 
Similar examples from second-grade 
or even first-grade books could be 
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given. If a teacher follows the 
manual for this story, here are some 
of the questions the children must 
think about as they read, reread and 
discuss the story: 

At the beginning, one boy calls 
Johnny a tramp. 

At the end, the boys are saying 
“Sir.” Why did they change? 
What about our attitudes to older 
people? 

What about Johnny Apple- 
seed’s work? 

Was he a person to respect? 

Is fighting a good way of settling 
difficulties? 

What did Johnny mean by 
showing respect for the rights of 
bears? 

How did Johnny settle difficul- 
ties between two boys? 

Is getting people to work to- 
gether a good way of settling diffi- 
culties? 

The second story is from “The 
Big Word” in the fifth reader, The 
New Days and Deeds. The big word 
is “responsibility.”” Robert learns to 
spell it for a spelling match at school 
which he dearly wants to win. But 
when his father is hurt, and the 
whole corn crop is in danger, he 
learns that responsibility is more than 
a word. He gives up the match for 
the sake of the family and he and his 
older brother begin to harvest the 
corn as partners in a job tobe done. 

In the reading and rereading of 
the story questions such as the follow- 
ing may be discussed: 

What were the two sides of the 
argument about Robert’s going to 
the spelling match? 


Did Robert exaggerate his real 
feelings when he talked to his 
brother? 

While Mr. Beacham was decid- 
ing to pick the corn, what do you 
think was going through Robert’s 
mind? 

Do you think it was more im- 
portant for Robert to do the farm 
chores or his homework? 

Do Robert’s and his brother’s 
arguments over responsibility for 
feeding the animals remind you of 
similar arguments in your family? 

Why is responsibility more than 
a word? 

Not all stories have important 
meanings as found in the two illus- 
trations and not all the questions can 
be answered simply. Indeed, one 
mark of a good discussion will be the 
suggesting of different kinds of an- 
swers to these questions and to others 
raised in the discussions. 

The poem selected to illustrate the 
possibility of finding deeper mean- 
ing is Rachel Field’s “If once you 
have slept on an island” found in 
different anthologies and readers. 

“Tf once you have slept on an 

island 

You'll never be quite the same” ; 

In introducing the poem, the teacher 
has probably been able to use testi- 
mony from children who have 
actually been on islands—what they 
are like and how they felt when they 
were surrounded by water. Perhaps 
she has been able to show a copy of 
Golden MacDonald’s and Leonard 
Weisgard’s charming picture book 
The Little Island. Then the children 
have been ready to hear the whole 
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»ocm and perhaps parts of it two or 
three times. Now comes the time, 
when the poem has been savored, to 
look for possible deeper meanings. 

Can we sometimes make our 
own islands? 

Can we have an “island” in a 
tree-house or our own room? 

Have you ever had a feeling you 
wanted to get away from brothers 
or sisters and just be alone? 

Is it a good thing to go off by 
ourselves and just think things 
over quietly? 

The teacher, with a greater 
breadth of experience, may know 
that escape to a private world is not 
always possible. She may have in 
mind John Donne’s “No man is an 
Island, intire of it selfe; every man 
is a peece of the Continent.” Most 
fifth or sixth graders are not ready 
for subtleties but they can often see 
that this poem and other good 
poems, suggest ideas beyond the 
literal words. Again, the wise teacher 
expects different responses from dif- 
ferent children. Some may be bored 
by the poem, others may be trans- 
ported to private worlds. 

Since, in the words of Walter de 
La Mare, “A poem may have as 
many different meanings as there are 
different minds” another teacher or 
child may prefer to discuss certain 
lines of the poem. 

“But you'll see blue water and 

wheeling gulls 
Wherever your feet may go.” 

How many of you can see pic- 
tures of the sea? What other 
pictures do you see clearly? And 
so perhaps to the deeper truth that 


we all have memories and images 

which we may carry with us for 

the rest of our lives. 

Perhaps some children will be at- 
tracted by the lines 

“Oh, you won’t know why and 

you can’t say why 

Such a change upon you came” 
and the whole question of events that 
have changed one’s life will emerge. 
But with all these possibilities, the 
teacher must be aware that to some 
children this is just a poem about 
some other child and an idea that 
has nothing whatever to do with 
themselves. In a sense, this poem is 
not for them. But perhaps some 
other poem is! 

The three examples illustrate the 
idea that deeper meanings can be 
found in different kinds of writing 
and books. Most children will read 
at the surface level habitually unless 
the teacher encourages occasional 
penetration into new territory. Such 
encouragement is most rewarding in 
imaginative literature. Even the 
second-grader can find some plus- 
values in the simple folk and fairy 
tales he is able to read. For the aver- 
age child, by the time he can read 
fourth-grade materials a whole world 
of books and ideas is beckoning. The 
classroom and school libraries should 
contain works of literature, with in- 
gredients of imagination and fantasy, 
as well as the factual books needed 
in a world where concrete knowledge 
accumulates so quickly. Imaginative 
literature is more intrepid in its ap- 
proach to problems than a single 
child or adolescent can be. A 
judicious mixture of fact and fiction 
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is the aim of most teachers. Perhaps 
even the comics should not be writ- 
ten off as part of the imaginative 
literature which may stimulate think- 
ing. For example, in a recent tele- 
vision program on humor, cartoonist 
Al Capp, originator of “Li’] Abner,” 
called the comic strip “the world’s 
most popular literary form.” He 
went on to say, 

“TI think comics should create a 
cheerful, healthy disrespect for 
everything everyone tells us is per- 
fect. It’s true Daisy Mae is sweet 
and virtuous, but she is also one 
of the most irritating girls in the 
world—like practically every nice 


girl that practically every one of us 


marries.” 

Most comic strips do not contain 
“universal truths” but Capp suggests 
that, even here, the meanings one 
gets from reading depend upon the 
attitude one brings to reading and 
the habit of occasionally looking be- 
low the surface. 

If the teacher is to help the third- 
grader or tenth-grader dive below 
the surface, the question may be 
asked, “But what do we look for?” 
The response to the question is as 
varied as pieces of literature or as 
individuals themselves, but the gen- 
eral answer lies in two words, 
symbols and values. Most children 
recognize the flag as a symbol; they 
know that the lion is a symbol of 
courage or that Mercury was a swift 
messenger. In addition, they can be 
helped to see symbols in the incident 
involving Johnny Appleseed, the 
story of the farm boy who learned 
about responsibility, the poem about 


the islands, and most of the other 
imaginative literature they read and 
share. Johnny Appleseed himself is 
a symbol of the opening of the West 
to agriculture. Islands may be sym- 
bols of security or of withdrawal. So 
in every book, story or poem children 
with some help can discover mean- 
ings and symbols. 

‘ So with values. In literature chil- 
dren and adolescents can find many 
of man’s most important social- 
ethical ideas. Our values are the 
things we live by. One man’s values 
may be in Cadillacs or a full stom- 
ach, another in building beautiful 
bridges or in service to mankind. 
Values are usually described in the 
lovely words of our language such 
as truth, justice, loyalty and faith. 
These are puzzling and difficult ideas 
for adults and even more for chil- 
dren, and yet they are the founda- 
tions of our society. A child’s or 
adolescent’s grasp of such concepts 
is slow agrowing. Only a wide variety 
of experience can give some under- 
standing of tolerance or perseverance 
or sacrifice, but sometimes the pro- 
cess of getting to understand such 
ideas can be quickened through 
literature. 

Such talk of values may make 
reading and the teaching of reading 
seem, to some, a difficult and grim 
affair. It is difficult, but it need not 
be grim. The teacher has neither the 
time, the energy, nor the background 
to ferret out all values in a piece of 
literature. Some stories are to be read 
quickly and forgotten. Teacher and 
children alike must relax over their 
reading and have fun with much of 
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it. From the adult point of view, the 
point is made nicely in a recent issue 
of the Columbia University Forum 
in an article by Norman Podhoretz, 
entitled, ““Why I Can’t Get Through 
The Charterhouse of Parma.” His 
point is that even a great novel is 
not for all of us. It has to be relevant, 
to talk somehow about life as one 
is living it from day to day. Just 
being a classic is not enough of a 
true cause for reading by an adult 
or a child. 


Similarly, we must always remem- 
ber that children read a great deal 
of “trash.” What is worthless to the 
serious adult may still have some 
function in the child’s life. Not all 
reading is a search for ultimate 
values. Cornelia Otis Skinner makes 
the point nicely in her book Family 
Circle. She says: 


“T wish I could state that my 


reading matter was the sort which 
gave marked indications of in- 
stinctively esoteric choice, for I 
cherish a grudge filled with envy 
against those biographers who 
claim that their nursery shelves 
groaned (the verb is apposite) 
with lovingly thumbed-up volumes 
of Henty, Scott, Fenimore Cooper, 
and Maria Edgeworth. My taste 
in literature was a good deal like 
my taste in art, which ran riotously 
true to Harrison Fisher. The fur- 
thest I could go in the classics was 
Howard Pyle’s Knights of the 
Round Table, and then only be- 
cause I could ruin the pages by 
hand-coloring the black-and-white 
illustrations. Sara Crewe, or What 


Happened at Miss Minchin’s had 
its moments, but my real delight 
was that ‘honeychile’ of the Old 
South, The Little Colonel. Less 
genteel, but more absorbing than 
the Little Colonel books was a 
series known as The Automobile 
Girls, thrilling tales of four stal- 
wart young things who, complete 
with goggles and linen dusters, 
toured the country in an open 
Chalmers, encountering every pos- 
sible sort of adventure. These I 
read and re-read, and I regarded 
The Automobile Girls in the Berk- 
shires with the same reverence I 
now hold for War and Peace. 
Then a schoolmate started lend- 
ing me books from her aunt’s 
library and, as Chapman’s Homer 
burst upon Keats, Elsie Dinsmore 
swam into my ken. The Elsie 
books, to be sure, belonged to an 
earlier and more heavenly minded 
generation, and I don’t know what 
their charm could have been, deal- 
ing as they did with a religious 
fanatic of a child, who spent her 
days praying, hymn-singing, and 
reproving her less spiritual con- 
temporaries, with lengthy quota- 
tations of Scripture. The author 
of this morbid series must have 
known how to cast a spell, for 
Elsie had a way of carrying piety 
to extremes as absorbing as those 
to which Dick Tracy today carries 
adventures. Her life of sanctimony 
I found most beautiful. Other 
children wanted to be like Joan of 
Arc or Queen Guinevere, or even 
like Captain Kidd. I wanted to be 
just like Elsie Dinsmore. For a 
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brief but intense period, I got 

religion.” 

But despite these examples of the 
fact that people will always want to 
read some trash, the teacher of read- 
ing and literature must accept re- 
sponsibility for inculcating essential 
values, not in the sense of imposition, 
but in terms of discovery and 
thoughtful appraisal. The teacher in 
this case may be supplementing the 
efforts of home and church but can- 
not assume that the values are being 
developed elsewhere. The truth is 
that life offers the ten-year-old or 
the fifteen-year-old a bewildering 
variety of values. One neighbor may 
be relieving the suffering in the com- 
munity but another may be chiefly 
interested in the “fast buck.” And 
yet both are “neighbors.” It is hard 
for children to develop what the 
psychologist calls a “scale of values.” 
In the analogy of William Temple, 
the world is like a shop window in 
which someone, during the night, 
has mixed up all the price labels. In 
the morning, what shall we do? The 
high school senior may be looking 


forward to becoming what White 
calls “the organization man” but he 
is also to be a husband, a father, a 
citizen— in other words, a person. 
In such complexity the child or 
youth needs guides. Television, the 
pulps and the movies are not ordi- 
narily concerned with the higher 
values. In good books, stories and 
poems the child may read of courage 
or kindness or co-operation and per- 
haps grasp something of the impor- 
tance of these ideas. Reading about 
such things at one’s leisure, or in a 
small group where unhurried dis- 
cussion follows, is our best hope that 
such values will become part of the 
lives of boys and girls. 

In one of the apocryphal books 
associated with the Old Testament 
the prophet Esdras is given the splen- 
did assurance: 

“T shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which shall 
not be put out.” 

Perhaps the same promise can be 
made to children when teachers seek 
to help them find values in what they 
read. 
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Reading and the Social Scene 


by JouHN J. DE Boer 


NYONE WHO undertakes to write 

on the current scene for an edu- 
cational periodical must cope with 
the mercurial nature of our times. 
Today's events, whether they take 
place against the backdrop of a 
Washington committee hearing 
room, Suez, Algeria, Paris, the 
Lebanon, or Iraq, will have passed 
into history, and new theatres of 
struggle will have occupied the front 
pages before the hapless writer can 
get his first proofs returned to the 
printer. Thus the use of timely 
illustrations is denied him and he 
must take refuge in reliance upon 
bloodless abstractions. 

However, in the constantly and 
violently changing nature of our 
times we may perhaps see the role 
of reading in a new perspective. 
Reading, like writing, is a versatile 
craft, and perhaps its best gift to 
observer Man is the power to make 
useful generalizations about a fluid 
environment. 

Reading may be compared to 
viewing a distant scene through 
binoculars. It is the action that must 
be seen, perceived, and understood. 
The old impressions that are con- 
veyed to the brain fade out as the 
new events crowd in upon conscious- 
ness. Thus reading is a continuous 
observation of the endlessly changing 
world around us. Reading can, of 
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course, be more than this; it can be 
a stimulus to action, and it can be 
a shaper of thought and aspiration. 
But in the daily round, reading is 
still the chief and the best means of 
lifting our vision over the garden 
fences and the national borders and 
the barriers between us and the past 
and the future. 

The ability to view and at least in 
a measure to understand the social 
scene has always been important to 
civilized men, but never as much as 
today. [t is therefore disappointing 
that the launching of the first Sput- 
nik, which was the product of a lim- 
ited number of technicians, should 
have set off in this country a wide- 
spread demand for more algebra and 
geometry and physics in the public 
high schools, rather than funds for 
more and larger and better libraries 
in school and community, more 
and better trained teachers, smaller 
classes, and more adequate instruc- 
tional equipment, all of which would 
contribute to a wider understanding 
of the choices which Sputnik imposes 
upon mankind. 

It is a measure of the lag between 
our technological achievements and 
our social intelligence that vast sec- 
tions of the public are unfamiliar 
with the events in the Middle East, 
for example, at the very moment 
when American and Russian space 
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satellites are already in orbit, and 
voyages to the moon are within 
present possibilities. We have appar- 
ently not raised our own sights nor 
those of our pupils sufficiently to be 
informed as to where our race is 
going. Unless we succeed in doing so 
in a relatively short time, the tem- 
peratures generated by nuclear blasts 
may suggest something of the locale. 

Yet we need not wait for improved 
school budgets or the urgently needed 
federal aid to education in order to 
provide the clearer, wider, and more 
distant view that is needed. We are 
not at present fully utilizing the great 
abundance of printed materials 
which report and comment upon 
current events. Many of the publica- 
tions which we could properly place 
in the hands of our students are ten- 
dentious, biased, or inaccurate. Some 
deliberately distort the facts, others 
unintentionally and perhaps neces- 
sarily present only a partial record 
of the events. The remedy and 
the corrective is in the presentation 
of a wide variety of reports and 
opinions. If we can include in the stu- 
dent’s reading the current commen- 
tary of Walter Lippmann, Roscoe 
Drummond, the Alsops, I. F. Stone, 
and other columnist: whose reports 
are available in the daily press, we 
can perhaps raise the level of inter- 
pretation which the intelligent young 
citizen is able to bring to bear upon 
the raw product of the day’s news 
reporting. For the more mature 
secondary school student, we should 
certainly make available from time 
to time the comments of foreign peri- 
odicals, particularly The London 


Times, The New Statesman, The 
Manchester Guardian, and the Lon- 
don Economist. American organiza- 
tions representing church, business, 
labor, consumers, and various opin- 
ion groups, should be at least as 
prominent in library collections as 
the National Geographic, Life, Time, 
and the other popular periodicals. 

Discussion of reading and the 
social scene is perhaps a good occa- 
sion to lament the lack of central 
libraries in elementary schools in so 
many American communities. While 
there is a great need for a fine 
primary collection in addition to 
good classroom libraries in the lower 
grades, every effort should be made 
at once to provide space for a well- 
equipped school library for the inter- 
mediate and the upper grades, in 
which newspapers, current periodi- 
cals, and numerous reference mate- 
rials may be made available. Such 
central collections should not, of 
course, take the place of well stocked 
bookshelves and newspaper and 
magazine racks in classrooms, but 
they are indispensable to a proper 
introduction of children to the reali- 
ties of the world about us. A trained 
librarian is an essential assistant to 
the teacher in the task of locating 
and securing the great variety of 
publications which should be at hand 
in the study of contemporary affairs. 

While periodicals, pamphlets, and 
fugitive publications are necessary 
for the understanding of political and 
social developments, we cannot over- 
look the great need for the provision 
of well selected recent books. Many 
clements are involved in the difficult 
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and complicated task of teaching 
critical reading, but perhaps the most 
difficult of all is the building of an 
informational background against 
which the news of the day may be 
evaluated. Previous notions of reali- 
ties can certainly be corrected by 
new information as it comes from a 
great variety of channels, but the 
intelligent evaluation of new asser- 
tions of fact or opinion must be based 
as far as possible on a foundation of 
prior familiarity with the topic under 
discussion. 

Thus, for example, a student who 


has read one of the numerous new ~ 


and excellent accounts of rockets and 
satellites by qualified specialists will 
be able to place in reasonable per- 
spective the numerous predictions 
about man’s adventures in space 
travel. Thus also, the developments 
in the Levant can be judged with 
greater confidence by the student 
who has read books about the peoples 
in this part of the world. Too often 
we are Satisfied with brief encyclo- 
pedia references or paragraphs in 
textbooks instead of demanding truly 


‘wide reading in the many books that 


are now available for children and 
young people. Our present practices 
give some slight justification to Alex- 
ander Woollcott’s expression, recent- 
ly quoted by William H. Burton, to 
send a child to school to “stupid him 
up.” 

The task of the school in relating 
reading to the social scene is made 
especially difficult because of the 
widely divergent and often violent 
conflicts of judgment among intelli- 
gent adults concerning the signifi- 


cance of current events. There are, 
however, a number of facts and gen- 
eralizations which are not in dispute 
and which would be taught not as 
formal generalizations but as deeply 
felt realities. Perhaps chief among 
these is the tremendous contrast be- 
tween the present material well-being 
in the United States and in other 
Western nations in comparison with 
the deprivations suffered by the great 
majority of human beings in other 
parts of the earth. The differences in 
economic opportunity and advantage 
within our own country are great 
enough, but they are slight in com- 
parison to the differences between us 
and, let us say, the inhabitant of a 
Naples slum or of certain regions of 
Africa or Asia. These differences are 
well known, undenied by anybody, 
and essentially unrealized, in any 
vivid sense, by American children 
and youth. The fact that we live on 
an island of relative plenty, in a sea 
of poverty, disease, and misery, is a 
towering fact which will decisively 
affect the history of our time. If our 
reading does not include more than 
a glimpse of this contrast, it will fail 
to qualify us as competent observers 
of the current social scene. 
Increasingly the great decisions in- 
volving men and nations, and indeed 
the survival of life upon this earth, 
are being made without prior con- 
sultation of the people of a nation. 
Arbitrary decisions by heads of gov- 
ernment are, of course, characteristic 
of totalitarian countries, but even in 
a democracy it is not possible to 
hold a referendum or always to wait 
for a congressional decision before a 
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course of action may be undertaken. 
Nevertheless, we must hope and as- 
sume that our turbulent world will 
permit government by the consent of 
the governed to survive. For this rea- 
son, the widest dissemination of 
knowledge about new developments 
in medicine, science, politics, and 
international relations remains essen- 
tial in all countries. The Inter- 
national Reading Association is 
performing a service of the greatest 
magnitude in stressing the impor- 
tance of reading content as co-equal 
with reading method. 

It is clear that the degree of social 
understanding which can be achieved 
will vary widely among the different 
segments of our population. When 
we deplore the fact that large num- 
bers of people are uninformed or 
apathetic about public questions, we 
must remember that universal under- 
standing is a much higher goal than 
the almost universal literacy that we 
have now attained. The task of the 
schools, therefore, is to work with 
patience in the development of a 
social understanding at whatever 
level our pupils may find themselves. 
In some cases the problem will be 
merely one of teaching youngsters 
the meaning of familiar symbols, 
such as the Crescent, the Hammer 
and Sickle, or the Cross. In other 
instances the symbolism may be 
purely verbal as in the use of such 
terms as “indirect aggression,” ‘“‘co- 
existence,” or “limited warfare.” At 
the other end of the scale, we may 
expect some students to read schol- 
arly books and the reports of inter- 


national organizations. Surely the 
reading of all children and youth 
should include also a great deal of 
imaginative literature designed to 
broaden their human sympathies.’ 


Never in history have such fateful 
consequences hung on the success or 
failure of the school in creating a 
population that not only can read 
but does read and reads worthwhile 
material. For example, Harris’ cited 
the findings of the Institute for Social 
Research of the University of Michi- 
gan to the effect that most of the 
book reading in this country is done 
by a small minority of people. Forty- 
eight percent had read no books at 
all during the preceding year, and 
ten percent who read the most 
accounted for more than two-thirds 
of all the book reading done during 
the year. And of those who did read 
books, three-fourths read fiction, 
either exclusively or for the most 
part. Fortunately we find that teen- 
agers make much greater use of the 
library than any other age group. It 
may be fair to draw the encouraging 
conclusion from this that the schools 
are succeeding in considerable meas- 
ure in bringing people and books 
together. 


But the time is short, and we shall 
need all our imagination, skill, and 
resources to meet the challenge. 


1 Walter Loban, Literature and Social Sensi- 
tivity, Champaign, Ill. National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1954. 

2 Current Problems of Reading Instruction, 
p. 81. 7th Annual Conference on Reading. 
University of Pittsburgh. Compiled and 
edited by Gerald A. Yoakam. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1951. 
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How Full Is Full? 


by MaBEL F. ALTSTETTER 


N THE three and a half centuries 
since Francis Bacon said that 
reading maketh a full man, this pious 
statement has been mouthed millions 
of times until it belongs in the same 
category with mother, home and the 
flag. But what reading? What full- 
ness? What man? 

Americans as a nation are not 
readers. Until the advent of the 
“paper backs” the average was about 
one book for each adult annually. 
There can be no fullness of reading 
experience with such paucity. We 
defend ourselves by saying that we 
are a nation of doers, not readers 
and we do not even feel sorry for 
ourselves that books mean almost 
nothing in our lives. “Woe be to 
him who reads but one book” said 
George Herbert, and Samuel John- 
son counseled a young man to read 
at least five hours a day to acquire 
information. 

It is difficult to explain to the non- 
reader the deep satisfaction that can 
come with a rich experience in read- 
ing widely. It is possible to grow into 
such understanding by experiencing 
fullness on many levels as the indi- 
vidual grows. The kindergarten child 
who repeated over and over, “One 
misty, moisty morning” and said with 
shining eyes, “I like the feels of it,” 
was surely tasting fullness. The fifth 
grader who liked 
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The happy princes followed 
him 
was already knowing satisfaction 
from reading. 

The shiver of delight that A. E. 
Housman speaks of, or the pleasure 
of recognition when hearing or read- 
ing an allusion, or the sense of identi- 
fication that comes in one’s own 
mind when reading, all are rewards 
that must be experienced to be 
understood. 

Some people develop taste and a 
love of books without much help. 
Most people must have guidance 
and it is one of the greatest rewards 
of teaching to be the agent that puts 
children in touch with books. Not 
many of us will have a Bacon, a 
Carlyle, a Fadiman or a Van Doren 
among our pupils. The millions of 
children that throng the schools in 
our country today need help to know 
the fullness that reading can bring. 

From the beginning of schools in 
our country there has been depend- 
ence on a single textbook in various 
fields. It is quite usual to find in a 
class of forty exactly that many 
copies of the same geography or 
history regardless of the fact that 
some children cannot read with 
understanding even a much simpler 
book. Biographies are lacking in 
many schools. The enrichment that 
a rounded reading of biographies 
can bring to history is immeasurable. 
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Carlyle said that the history of the 
world is but the biography of great 
men. Historical fiction helps us to 
understand motives and characters 
that have shaped destiny. Johnny 
Tremain has done more to help 
young people understand the Ameri- 
can Revolution than any text. 

We have done a great deal in 
United States in scientific research 
in how to teach the skills and 
mechanics of reading; we excel in 
methods of remediation. How is it 
then that children become adults 
who do not read? 

In the first place, we have con- 
fused the acquisition of skills and 
their creative use. We have called 
the skills reading when they are no 
more that than a book of recipes is 
cooking. In the second place, chil- 
dren have in many places little or no 
materials for reading. It would seem 
crystal clear that if children are to 
read, they must have books. Between 
one-fourth and one-third of the chil- 
dren in school have access to no 
books other than their text books 
and a few supplementary readers. In 
many schools where there is a library 
the books are poorly selected. The 
presence of a library in a community 
does not mean that it serves a useful 
purpose of helping children enlarge 
their reading experiences. 

The high schools are required to 
have a certain number of books in 
order to meet the requirements of 
the regional accrediting agencies. 
For many children that is too late 
because a love of books and an in- 
terest in reading must parallel the 
acquisition of skills. 


In the present day of publishing 
there is no reason for the lack of 
books in schools. Good books, both 
new and reprints of the old, pour 
from the presses. There are more 
books in the juvenile field than in 
any other. Why then are some chil- 
dren denied the right to read? 

The blame must be placed 
squarely on the shoulders of the ele- 
mentary teachers. That is a harsh 
thing to say but it is true. In general, 
teachers are not readers and have 
never known the delight and fullness 
that books can give. It is probably 
not too far from the truth to say 
that a teacher who does not know 
the enriching experience that books 
can give, will not provide “keys that 
open enchanted doors.” A love for 
reading is contagious—it overflows 
from the life of the teacher to the 
children. 

A certain school is required by the 
supervisor to have a library period. 
A recent visit to a fifth grade co- 
incided with the library period. The 
teacher graded papers while the 
children gave desultory attention to 
a poor selection of books. The 
teacher glanced at the clock and 
with a Thank-goodness-that’s-over 
tone said, “Put your books away and 
let’s get to work.”” Small wonder that 
she later told the visitor, “These 
children don’t care to read.” 

The teacher’s colleges must take 
some of the blame. The course, and 
it is usually only one semester, in 
Children’s Literature is given with- 
out relating it to the enriching of 
reading or deepening experience in 
general. A single anthology may 
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constitute the only material read. In 
many places the course is a step- 
child taught by the faculty member 
who is free at that period. In one 
school not too long ago the coach 
was given the course to teach. That 
is an extreme case, of course. But 
it is true that students go out to 
teach with little or no knowledge 
of children’s books and no conviction 
about the importance of having 
books where children can put their 
hands on them at any time. 

No school is too poor to afford 
books for children. If teachers believe 
in their importance and are passion- 
ately eager for children to have them, 
ways will open. No superintendent 
or school board would expect an 
industrial arts teacher to function 
without tools or a home economics 
teacher to get along with only a cook 
book and a text book on sewing. A 
coach would not be expected to work 
without balls and other equipment. 
No janitor is expected to get along 
without brooms and mops. Yet books 
are the vital equipment of the ele- 
mentary teacher if her children are 
to know fullness. ‘The administration 
and the school board will floodlight 
the football field and buy expensive 
instruments and uniforms for the 
school band. They will provide thou- 
sands of dollars worth of work books 
and remedial reading machines. 
Why? Because they sincerely regard 
these things as important. We who 
believe that books are as necessary 
for children’s minds as food for their 
bodies have done almost nothing to 
help parents and the administration 
to understand that if children are to 


read they must have books. 

There has been much concern of 
late about the neglect of the gifted 
child. The gifted child does not sit 
with an adenoidal look and glazed 
eyes staring into space. A major 
characteristic of the bright child is 
his intellectual curiosity. What the 
presence of many books can do for 
the gifted is almost beyond belief. 
He will find answers to his questions 
and he will explore in fields where 
his teacher may not be able to lead 
him, if books are available. 

The public library and the book- 
mobile are wonderful institutions but 
they are not enough. Many schools 
do not have these helps. There is no 
substitute for having the books right 
where the children are—in the build- 
ing and even better in the room. 
Recently a boy in the fourth grade 
brought a snake when he came to 
school. The teacher’s repugnance 
was great. When the children eagerly 
asked, “What kind is it?” she replied, 
“Some time when you are down 
town go to the library and ask if 
there is a book on snakes.’”’ How 
much better if she had said, “On the 
library shelves there is a book about 
snakes by Herbert Zim and another 
by Raymond Ditmars. Read until 
you find out and we'll take time to 
have you tell us about it.” 

In any room library there must be 
a wide variety of subject matter areas 
and a wide range of reading diffi- 
culty. There is no such thing as a 
fourth grade book or a sixth grade 
book. Children must have what they 
can read and find interesting. There 
is no dearth of material; there is only 
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a dearth of understanding of how 
important it is to have books. 

From an economic point of view 
books are important. Wherever a 
real reading program with hundreds 
of books has been put into practice, 
reading scores have gone up amaz- 
ingly and the need for remedial 
materials, machines and_ teachers 
has gone down. That can be an argu- 
ment to use in getting books in the 
classroom. 

The required book report has 
done much to turn children away 
from books. Who started the “Name 
the main characters; outline the 
plot” kind of book report? Certainly 
not a true lover of books but a sadis- 
tic person who wanted to make chil- 
dren suffer for the sin of reading. 
Few adults would read freely if they 
had hanging over their heads the 
prospect of having to outline for a 
teacher’s red pencil to mark. If there 
must be some check-up, it should be 
given with a creative purpose of 
making children want to read more. 
Oral reports that share information 
and pleasure may have a good effect 
but can become boring if pressure is 
applied for all to report. 

There can be no defense for the 
chart or other device that lists books 
read and thereby makes a compari- 
son between the best and the poorest 
reader. ‘The best reader should read 
the most books after all, and the poor 
should not have to compete 

Fullness on any level is the result 
of “satiable curiosity” as the Ele- 
phant Child well knew. It is good to 
keep in mind Kipling’s 

I keep six honest serving men 


(They taught me all I knew) ; 

Their names are What and Why 

and When 

And How and Where and Who. 
Any child or adult who has learned 
the value of those words has reached 
an independence of teachers that will 
bring a life-time of satisfaction. Par- 
ticularly in the fields of the social 
sciences Why and How instead of 
What will set in motion a chain of 
reading for answers and compari- 
sons that give intellectual stimula- 
tion and awareness that will not ac- 
cept a statement just because it is in 
print. It takes reading and evalua- 
tion to arrive at conclusions in 
answer to the question, “Was the 
purchase of Alaska a good invest- 
ment?” The presence of only one 
text book in history and geography 
is woefully inadequate if a student is 
to use Kipling’s serving men. 

It should be made mandatory 
upon schools to make children aware 
of simple library tools and their use 
from the early grades on. It never 
ceases to amaze and sadden a college 
teacher to learn how little is known 
of the rich resources of information 
even an average library can supply. 

Since the public library is the 
main resource for getting informa- 
tion we have an obligation to help 
children know something about it 
and its place in on-going quest for 
information and pleasure. 

The building of a good reference 
library for the home is something 
that should concern all of us. A good 
dictionary, a good encyclopedia, an 
almanac of information such as the 
World Almanac, these are minimum 
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essentials. A biographical dictionary, 
a geographical dictionary, a good 
atlas and globe are desirable. 

It is important also that we help 
the student to seek advice about 
books to read. Teachers and librari- 
ans can help here. Elementary Eng- 
lish and the Horn Book for children 
and The Saturday Review for both 
children and adults are dependable 
sources for guidance. Good Reading, 
a Mentor publication found at many 
newsstands, is an invaluable guide for 
adult reading in all areas and has 
sold by the hundreds of thousands. 


Guidance in reading for both chil- 
dren and adults should be concerned 
with both breadth and depth of 
vicarious experience. Fiction is a 
good place to start because it has 
action which carries the reader’s in- 
terest along. Fiction can deal with 
any subject, any time, any place. 
Historical fiction makes a time come 
alive and human motives and events 
assume enriched meaning. Social 
conditions, regional problems, pio- 
neer life, family relationships, minor- 
ity groups are among aspects to be 
found in fiction. Aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, fantasy, humor and mystery all 
can be found in fiction. 

Biography, and what a wealth of 
it we have today, can inform and 
entertain. Travel, philosophy, sci- 
ence, drama, essays and letters, satire 
contribute much to fullness. 

A reader learns, at first with 
guidance and then on his own, that 
reading is living and treasure for the 
taking. Thomas Carlyle said, “All 
that mankind has done, thought, 


gained or been: it is lying as in magic 
preservation in the pages of books.” 

Children are hungry for the satis- 
faction that reading can bring. They 
will vary in their reaction to the 
materials, of course. Not all children 
will respond eagerly to poetry in the 
same way but there is something for 
all of them to enjoy and it is folly 
to expect on an adult level apprecia- 
tion for great poetry if the child has 
not grown through the various stages 
of enjoyment from Mother Goose 
and Milne, De La Mare and Sand- 
burg to Euripides and Shakespeare. 

A development in the last decade 
that rejoices the heart is the interest 
in good books that has come with 
the publication of the inexpensive 
“paper backs.” They sell by the mil- 
lions, their sale stimulated by their 
availability and cheapness. ‘Teachers 
have had very little to do with their 
sale. Millions of people have never 
learned truly to read because they 
had no books and no guidance. 

“Fullness” is an individual matter. 
The Van Dorens, the Churchills, the 
Bacons, the Emersons, the Thoreaus 
made their own fullness and delight. 
But each can have his own according 
to his capacity and his opportunity. 
We cannot do much about capacity; 
that is pretty well set when a child 
picks out his parents, but the oppor- 
tunity—ah, there’s the golden gift 
that teachers can provide. To help 
a child develop a love for worthwhile 
books is one of the finest things any 
human being can do for another. To 
stop with the teaching of the skills is 
downright cheating for that is only 
the beginning. 
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Reading Success and Personal Growth 


by Rosert D. ARMSTRONG 


HE ABILITY to read dictates suc- 
cess or failure in school. The good 
reader, through his ability to read, 
usually finds school a happy, satisfy- 
ing experience. Conversely, the child 
who has trouble learning to read 
faces frustrations and problems not 
directly associated with reading. As 
Nila Banton Smith says, “When a 
pupil is unable to read, he loses status 
with his social group, forfeits his self- 
confidence and develops deep feel- 
ings of inadequacy and insecurity.”* 
However, the pupil who is unable 
to read may not be the only one in 
danger of personal and social mal- 
adjustments through lack of reading 
success. What of the good reader 
who is unable, for some reason, to 
gain in reading skill as rapidly as his 
peers, the other members of his read- 
ing group? One of the child’s basic 
needs is to feel that he is a worthy 
member of that group. Should he 
begin to feel less worthy, perhaps to 
contribute less to the group goals, he 
may lose status, self-confidence, and 
his feeling of security; he may de- 
velop the same social and personal 
problems as the child who is unable 
to read. 


Parkallen School in Edmonton 


*Smith, Nila B. “The Role of Reading in 
Developing Today’s Children and Youth” 
Better Readers For Our Times 1956 Year- 
book of the IRA, page 11. 
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was chosen for an examination of the 
possible relationship between reading 
success and personal growth. Park- 
allen is a large elementary and junior 
high school of about twenty-five 
rooms. It is perhaps best known for 
its excellent central library of ap- 
proximately 3,000 volumes and as 
the first school in Edmonton to 
undertake a modification of the 
grade system. 

The modification of the grade sys- 
tem, since it concerns us here, will be 
discussed briefly. Under the direction 
of A. G. Bayly, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, an experiment is 
under way to determine the feasibil- 
ity of providing for individual differ- 
ences by allowing pupils of differing 
abilities to progress at a uniform but 
varied rate through three grades. 
Pupils were carefully tested at the 
end of grade one and, chiefly on the 
basis of mental age, arithmetic and 
reading abilities, were divided into 
six groups. The best of these groups 
will cover three years’ work in two 
and the average groups in three 
years. The slowest groups will re- 
quire four years to master the work 
of the next three grades. Consistent 
progress will be made through the 
grades at a rate suited to each child’s 
ability. 

The three grade two classes at 
Parkallen are the first pupils to be 
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grouped in this way. The plan is of 
particular interest to teachers of read- 
ing, since grouping at the grade two 
level must be mainly on the basis of 
reading ability. A study of one of 
the groups provided much of the 
data for this article. 


Parents Questioned 


Just prior to the close of last term, 
J. L. Ellingson, principal of Park- 
allen, sent a questionnaire to the 
parents of all grade two pupils. The 
questionnaire was part of the evalu- 
ation of the “streaming” plan, men- 
tioned above. It was designed to 
investigate the attitude of parents to 
the plan and to secure their estimates 
of the personal and social growths of 
the pupils. Table I summarizes the 
results of the questionnaire. 

A detailed study of the returned 
questionnaires revealed no consistent 
relationship between the personal 
and social growth characteristics of 
the pupils, as reported by their par- 
ents, and growth in reading. The 
questionnaires from the parents of 
the grade two pupils in the superior 
group, however, were helpful in the 
study of that group, discussed later. 

The results in Table I also show 
that the parents obviously appreci- 
ated the efforts of the school in at- 
tempting to provide for individual 
differences. A great majority of the 
returns indicate a strong support for 
the school. Add this positive home 
attitude to the enthusiasm of the 
teachers for the “streaming” plan, 
and some of the reasons for large 
increases in pupil interest in school 
and in reading become clear. Such 


positive parent and teacher attitudes 
cannot help but affect the pupils. 


Pupil Response 


Excellent pupil attitudes toward 
school were also evident in the an- 
swers to questions put to 200 pupils 
at Parkallen, including the grade 
twos. Sample classes of pupils from 
grades three, four, five and six were 
questioned as class groups while the 
grade twos were interviewed indi- 
vidually. Of the 200 pupils ques- 
tioned, 198 said they looked forward 
to their library visits with consider- 
able pleasure. Most were completely 
uncritical even when asked, “What 
do you like least about it?,” and 126 
of the 200 could find nothing to 
answer to this question. Of the re- 
mainder, only 31 criticized the 
library itself while 43 commented 
about external factors. Remarks such 
as, “When it’s noisy” were typical. 
The library is, of course, not ordi- 
narily noisy, but when the junior 
high school classes change rooms a 
little noise is unavoidable. 

In addition to the questions about 
the library, all pupils interviewed 
were asked for their three wishes. 

The superior group of grade two 
was chosen for more careful study. 
All of the eighteen pupils in this 
group were reading well above the 
grade two level, according to local 
norms. It had been felt, when the 
groups were formed, that the supe- 
rior group would probably complete 
the requirements of the next three 
grades in two years, chiefly because 
of superior reading ability. All pupils 
in the group had, of course, not 
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achieved according to expectation. 
The classroom teacher had recom- 
mended that four children be moved 
to a lower “stream” next fall. The 
remaining fourteen, augmented by a 
few pupils moved up from lower 
groups, would continue on the accel- 
erated program. 


The average reading grade level 
of the four children was 3.5 but in 
eight school months they had made 
an average gain of only .2 years. The 
average grade level of the rest of the 
superior group was 4.0, with an 
average gain for the same period of 
almost a year. Thus, while the four 
were able to read rather successfully, 
they had not been able to gain in 
reading as rapidly as the rest of the 
group. The top four in the same 
group, for example, gained an aver- 
age of 1.5 years in the eight-month 
period. (See Table II.) 

The three wishes of the four lowest 
achievers in the grade two superior 
group are revealing. Two of the four 
wished they could be better in arith- 
metic—where success or failure is 
most apparent to the child; one 
wanted to stay with the teacher; 
while the pupil who made one of the 
two lowest reading gains said, “I 
wish I didn’t have to go to school.” 
In contrast, the wishes of the top 
four reading achievers in the group 
dealt exclusively with “bikes, planes 
and color TV.” 

Two of the top four of the group 
couldn’t think of an answer to 
“What do you like least about the 
library?” The other two mentioned 
external factors. Three of the four 


who made the lowest gains, however, 
listed these objections: 


“IT don’t like hard books.” 
“T can’t pick books I like.” 
“T don’t like hard words.” 


Of the five out of sixty-five par- 
ents who didn’t feel their children 
had made adequate progress, one 
had a child among the four making 
the poorest gains. Another of the 
four brought back one of the six of 
sixty-five questionnaires from par- 
ents who didn’t understand too 
clearly “the role that the home plays 
in education.” The parents of the 
four top achievers in the superior 
group answered both of these ques- 
tions positively. 


Pattern of Dissatisfaction 


The pattern of low-reading gain 
matched with personal dissatisfac- 
tion becomes clear as we look at 
Table II. To summarize, low reading 
gain seems to coincide with a much 
higher incidence of parental dissatis- 
faction with what the school is doing; 
with a definite air of discouragement 
in regard to the library and reading, 
and with pupils being largely in- 
secure and unhappy in school. 

We would be guessing if we said 
that unsatisfactory reading growth 
created potential personal maladjust- 
ment in the cases of the four pupils 
(W, X, Y, Z). We can say that 
symptoms of personal maladjust- 
ment and inability to make satisfac- 
tory reading gains do have a re- 
markable coincidence. It is safe to 
say that either personal factors 
interfered with satisfactory reading 
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growth, or the inability to make 
adequate gains caused dissatisfaction 
and discouragement. It becomes 
clear that reading level and capacity 
cannot be the only criteria for group- 
ing. Poor personal adjustment may 
predict unsatisfactory growth in 
reading. 


There is a fruitful field for investi- 
gation in the relationship between 
personal and social growth and status 
in reading. Nothing conclusive has 
been determined here, but there are 
indications that even the superior 
reader may face problems and frus- 
trations because of reading. 


TABLE I 


Results of Parents’ Questionnaires 


The following table presents a 
summary of parents’ answers. 65 of 
85 questionnaires sent out were re- 
turned from parents of the grade two 
pupils. 

1. Have you noticed any sign of in- 
creased tension or nervousness, a 
reversion to the habit of chewing 
nails, thumb sucking, increased 
or decreased irritability? 

Increased 4 


2. Has his attitude towards school 
changed? Has his desire to attend 
increased or decreased? 

Increased 28 
No change 37 

3. Has the amount of talking about 
school, teacher, work he does 
there, increased or decreased? 

Increased 36 
No change 26 
Decreased 3 


4. Has the ability of your son or 
daughter to work or play with 
others in the neighborhood in- 
creased, decreased or not 
changed? 

Increased 12 
No change 26 
Decreased 3 


5. Has there been any change in the 
habits of your son or daughter 
in regard to the number of books 
he reads, requests for assistance, 
the use of other references in the 
home, the number of questions 
asked? 

Increased 43 
No change 22 
Decreased 0 


6. Has his attitude toward, or time 
spent on, TV changed? 
Increased 3 
No change 51 
Decreased 11 


7. Are you satisfied with the aca- 
demic progress of your son or 
daughter? 

Satisfied 60 
Want improvements 5 


8. Does the fact that the super- 
visory staff, the principal and the 
teachers have taken the time to 
explain what they are trying to 
do increased your understanding 
of the role that the home plays 
in education? 


Increased 59 
Not too clear 6 
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Retarded Readers Speak 


by 
* 


HAS an important influ- 
ence upon the personal and so- 
cial growth of boys and girls. Because 
it is something they can do well—or 
poorly, as is the case of at least fifteen 
per cent of our school population— 
reading can build or destroy self- 
confidence and self-esteem. 

The current emphasis upon men- 
tal hygiene has led teachers to ex- 
press increasing concern about what 
reading is doing to children. They 
continue to be interested, of course, 
in knowing how well each child can 
read and in the extent to which the 
pupil uses his reading, but they are 
asking with greater frequency: How 
does the individual feel about read- 
ing? What does his ability to read 
(or lack of it) mean to him? What 
particular needs and drives does this 
pupil have that can be satisfied 
through reading? 

When difficulty in reading does 
occur, the accompanying feelings of 
failure and frustration often lead ta 
emotional conflicts. Negative atti- 
tudes develop toward reading, and 
the pupil expresses his dislike of the 
process in a variety of ways. Becom- 
ing aware of the retarded reader’s 
attitudes and feelings is the responsi- 
bility of every teacher. 


Reactions to the Reading Process 
The child who looks forward to 
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school with enthusiasm usually antici- 
pates learning to read. The teacher 
capitalizes upon this desire by set- 
ting the stage for a satisfying first 
experience in reading. She fully 
realizes that the child’s introduction 
to this new experience is crucial in 
determining his success and interest 
in reading for the rest of his life, as 
well as to school and learning in 
general. 

If the child’s growth pattern is 
proceeding at a slower-than-average 
pace, however, his premature place- 
ment in a formal reading program 
may create an emotional block which 
sets up a chain reaction of failure, 
confusion, and defeat. Depending 
upon his basic temperament, the 
child may become defiantly un- 
cooperative, withdrawing and in- 
attentive, or over-anxious and tense. 

When he is asked about reading 
he may verbalize his feelings very 
frankly by stating that he “hates” it. 
Whether or not he can voice his 
feelings, he may manifest such an 
aggressive resistance that even a very 
understanding teacher may have 
difficulty in overcoming his strong 
negative feelings. Such was the re- 
action of a bright seven-and-a-half- 
year-old non-reader, who said to his 
new instructor at the reading center, 
“Look out for my teacher when she 
smiles, ’cause when she smiles she’s 
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going to ask you to read out loud. I 
can’t read and the kids make fun of 
me.” He further elaborated, “My 
teachers are all stinkers. It’s a won- 
der anyone learns to read.” 

When a child feels that his teacher 
(or any adult) dislikes him or 
doesn’t understand him, he soon 
looks upon that person with distrust 
and regards him as an enemy. A re- 
quest to participate in a reading 
activity therefore sets up a wall of 
resistance in the child and he refuses 
to cooperate, not only in reading but 
in other areas of learning also. 

John rationalized his behavior by 
saying, ““I don’t like my teacher, and 
I’m not going to do anything for 
her.” His reading teacher accepted 
his statements with a sympathetic 
nod and wisely commented, “Some- 
times it’s pretty hard to learn to read, 
but we'll work on it together. We'll 
have fun, too.” 

And they did, for within a few 
weeks this boy who had felt that 
his classroom teacher was asking him 
to do unreasonable things began to 
enjoy reading. His progress in read- 
ing was also reflected in a more co- 
operative attitude at school. 

Other children may withdraw 
from reading activities through day 
dreaming or by actual physical re- 
treat. Raymond, an intelligent eight- 
year-old, used the latter technique 
to escape an intolerable situation. 
During his first lesson with a spe- 
cial reading teacher, he confessed, 
“Whenever the teacher calls my 
reading group, I go into the cloak- 
room or into the hall.” 

Following a brief period of indi- 


vidual reading sessions, a beaming 
Raymond bounced into the building 
and proudly announced, “I’m the 
third dumbest kid in my group now. 
I used to be the dumbest!” Because 
he had not learned to read as well 
as his peers, Raymond had become 
convinced of his stupidity; he 
thought it was impossible for him 
to ever learn to read. Through suc- 
cessful experiences with an under- 
standing teacher, his attitude of 
dejection and withdrawal changed 
gradually to one of hopefulness and 
enthusiasm. 

Apathy and discouragement are 
common reactions among poor read- 
ers. “I can’t do it. It’s too hard,” 
they say. Bill’s somewhat exasperated 
teacher had heard him repeat these 
words for the fifth time in a twenty- 
minute period of independent read- 
ing work before she suddenly realized 
that perhaps she was expecting more 
of him than he was capable of doing. 
Despite the fact that his reading 
ability had failed to improve as 
Bill moved through the elementary 
school years, he had not received 
any special help. Now he was in the 
seventh grade and “things were get- 
ting worse fast.” 

Fortunately, Bill’s new teacher did 
not ignore him or leave to struggle 
with his feelings of despair and 
defeat. She talked with him pri- 
vately, gave an informal inventory 
to determine his instructional level 
and to locate his specific difficulties, 
and began a program of extra help 
in which she and Bill worked as a 
team in overcoming his weaknesses. 
Through her encouragement and 
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friendly reassurance, Bill’s reading 
began to improve and his self- 
confidence increased. 

To many children reading sym- 
bolizes growing up and the need to 
work independently. Some children 
resist growing up, particularly if they 
feel that parental affection is being 
transferred to a younger brother or 
sister. At such times, we find a child 
like Mary Jane who said, “I don’t 
want to learn to read. I want to be 
like my sister. She can’t read because 
she’s not old enough.” When an un- 
willingness to grow up is combined 
with sibling rivalry, the reading dis- 
ability may be symptomatic of an 
emotional disturbance that should 
be alleviated before reading progress 
can be expected. 

From these brief examples, which 
could be multiplied by hundreds of 
others, we can see that one of the 
first goals of remedial instruction is 
to help the poor reader change his 
feelings about reading. The presence 
of strong negative reactions—resent- 
ment, anxiety, fear — has a dis- 
organizing effect upon the learning 
efficiency of an individual. Concen- 
tration may be so seriously impaired 
that the pupil’s attention cannot be 
directed toward the highly complex 
mental task of learning to read. 

An understanding of how to pre- 
vent and to overcome negative re- 
actions to reading can be developed 
by teachers who know and respect 
the pupil’s basic needs for emotional 
security, personal worth, social ac- 
ceptance, and physical well-being. 
Remedial methods and materials 
will continue to be secondary to 


the warm relationship which must 
exist between the retarded reader 
and his teacher, if progress in read- 
ing is to be attained. 

Having established a _ positive 
working relationship with an adult, 
and having been supplied with ap- 
propriate methods and materials for 
his level of ability, the pupil can 
begin to acquire skills. Gradually 
successful experiences in reading 
will overcome the devastating after- 
effects of failure and frustration. 
When feelings of achievement and 
self-confidence are restored, the emo- 
tional health of the individual can 
be expected to show improvement 
also. Indeed, success in learning to 
read after a long period of failure 
may be of greater importance to the 
individual than the actual use of the 
ability itself. 


The Role of Books 


Individuals retarded in reading 
often lose in a double sense. Not only 
do they develop attitudes which pre- 
vent them from improving their skills 
so that reading may be a source of 
pleasure to them, but also they are 
deprived of information which would 
be useful to them now and in the 
future. 

Frequently, children must be 
guided to realize that books can 
supply desired information. Phillip, 
age eight, needed to be convinced 
that reading could be important for 
him. During a morning of diagnostic 
tests and interviews he asked, “Why 
should I learn to read? You don’t 
need reading to make a living. My 
father sells ‘funny books.’ He doesn’t 
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need to know how to read to do 
that!” 

Somewhat reluctant to begin spe- 
cial reading work, Phillip agreed to 
“give it a try” when he learned that 
he would have a male instructor. The 
initial session with Phillip revealed 
that he was interested in a recent 
movie on atomic energy. Because his 
instructor had not seen the film, 
Phillip dictated a story to him on 
uranium. The story mentioned the 
use of uranium as a source of atomic 
power and its value in medical 
science. 

At the close of their first meeting 
Phillip asked for books on atomic 
energy. The books proved much too 
difficult and he returned them with 
the comment that he could learn 
more from watching movies and 
listening to people talk than he could 
from reading. Whereupon his in- 
structor offered to read some of the 
material to the boy, who enjoyed 
discussing it before summarizing and 
dictating it for his Uranium Book. 
Respect for reading increased as his 
book grew, and within a short time 
it was he who suggested that he 
would like to start back at the be- 
ginning in reading. From among the 
books at his reading level he selected 
The Ranch Book (Macmillan) be- 
cause he had seen a TV program in 
which a rancher had found a 
uranium deposit. 

Phillip was typical of the child 
who does not see the value of read- 
ing. When an individual fails to see 
the significance of the reading ex- 
pected of him, and when he is able 
to gain information from other 


sources, his energy for learning is 
expended in attempting to overcome 
internal conflicts. 

While some pupils are able to 
secure information from books well 
above their reading levels when 
motivation is high, Phillip realized 
that reading was the essential tool 
needed for gaining facts about his 
current interests. The supportive role 
of his instructor through his reading 
to the boy enabled Phillip to bridge 
the wide gap between the books he 
could read and those he wanted to 
read. 

Pupils often want to improve their 
reading ability in order to increase 
their skill in a particular area. The 
older boy may wish to pass his 
driver’s test, the sports enthusiast 
may want to read a handbook on 
golf or tennis, and a child may want 
to find out more about his pets or 
hobbies. 

Following World War II, a small, 
fearful boy from England entered a 
large junior high school in the 
United States. His adjustment prob- 
lem was complicated by the fact that 
his London schooling had _ been 
irregular and he had failed to pro- 
gress beyond the second-grade level 
in reading. Although he was dis- 
couraged and bewildered in his new 
environment, Tom’s major goal was 
to attend the fine vocational school 
in his city where he could take 
courses that would enable him to 
work with his father in his garage. 

Tom was referred early in the 
school year to the reading clinic 
where his male instructor learned of 
the boy’s interest in auto mechanics. 
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Quite by coincidence, the instructor 
had been postponing some engine 
work on his car until he could pay 
for the work. He and Tom talked 
about the needed repairs, and it was 
decided that Tom would secure writ- 
ten directions from his father. The 
directions became Tom’s reading 
material, the repairs were completed 
successfully, and a tremendous hur- 
dle had been removed. 

Retarded readers need to discover 
that books can provide fun and 
entertamment. When they have 
stories to read that are not too diffi- 
cult and which appeal to their sense 
of humor and to their interests, read- 
ing can provide as much pleasure 
for them as it does for the able 
readers. One fourth grader chuckled 
with delight throughout Dr. Seuss’ 
The Cat in a Hat. As he finished the 
book he announced to anyone who 
might be listening, ““This is the best 
book I have ever read. I didn’t know 
a book could be so good!” 

Children with reading difficulties 
especially need the kind of emotional 
release that comes from books that 
enable them to escape from the sharp 
realities of their daily lives. Tensions 
and problems can be relieved tem- 
porarily by outwitting a band of 
pirates in the search for hidden 
treasure or by adventuring through 
time and space in the biographies 
on explorers of the North American 
continent by Ronald Syme. 

Complete withdrawal from reality 
through books is not advocated for 
any group of readers, but the experi- 


ence of participating vicariously in 
the lives of others can be a valuable 
one if it serves as a means of gaining 
a new perspective upon one’s prob- 
lems and leads to an active, intelli- 
gent attack upon them. Books can 
be important sources for helping boys 
and girls understand their own be- 
havior better, as well as that of 
others. When pupils identify with 
story characters who are struggling 
with the same or similar situations 
as their own, the literature un- 
doubtedly will be not only of great 
interest to them but of great per- 
sonal value. 


Summary 


For the retarded reader the mental 
hygiene effects of learning to read 
are as important as the values de- 
rived from the contents of the books 
themselves. His mastery of the read- 
ing process may lead him to the hap- 
piness expressed by an eight-year-old, 
“T’ve been at the Reading Center 
only a few weeks, but you have 
taught me to read. I used to think 
I’d never learn to read.” 


For this boy learning to read had 
been far from easy, but already he 
had discovered the feeling of achieve- 
ment that comes from the ability to 
read even a simple story and the 
satisfaction that results from books 
based upon his particular interests. 
Most children can gain pleasure 
from reading, but many may need 
more guidance and encouragement 
than others in finding it. 
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More Than Words 


ths STIMULATE personal and social 

growth through reading, the most 
experienced person in the classroom 
(the teacher) must also be the most 
experienced person about books for 
children. Books and authors, fact 
and fiction, old stories and new pro- 
vide the starting point. However, 


love for reading is not taught, it is - 


created; not required, but inspired; 
not demanded, but exemplified; not 
exacted, but quickened; not solicited, 
but activated. 

A human mind can be directed. 
This is why promoting desirable 
social and personal growth is of 
tremendous importance. This is why 
Thomas Jefferson advocated so 
strongly the law for educating the 
common people, and swore eternal 
hostility against every form of tyr- 
anny over the mind of man. Unless 
our educational program is devised 
so as to accomplish this compact 
with our people our civilization can 
disintegrate. 

To better understand themselves 
and others, children must learn to be 
responsible and responsive. To do 
this they need opportunities for 
critical inquiry, for cultivation of 
open-mindedness, and for freedom 


of inquiry. But they also need oppor- 
tunity for realistic practice in living 
with other people and achieving 
better human relations. 

If, as John Dewey says, the begin- 
ning of instruction is made with 
experiences learners already have, 
then teachers must realize at the out- 
set that they must see equally to a 
number of things. To provide boys 
and girls with realistic practice in 
living as well as with books about 
living is the best way to teach them 
to behave properly when alone and 
with others. 

Even more important than prac- 
tices in living and books about living, 
in a sound educational program, is 
understanding about living. Both 
practice and reading might not result 
in much insight and understanding. 
The good teacher does more. She 
helps her pupils to generalize from 
their experiences. As pupils abstract 
and generalize, more understanding 
results because such procedures more 
fully utilize the values of learning 
through personal experience. The 
important thing is to enable the chil- 
dren more adequately to appreciate 
and more intensely to live the lives 
they know.—R. G. S. 
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A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading 


by Dr. Paut WITTY 


Larrick, Nancy. A Parent’s 
Guide to Children’s Reading. 
Doubleday and Co. 1958. 

Many parents want to know how 
to help their children read better. 
And they would like also to know 
how reading is taught in today’s 
schools. They ask many other ques- 
tions about reading for which an- 
swers are often difficult to obtain. In 
the development of a book which 
aims to answer such inquiries, Nancy 
Larrick cooperated with eighteen 
national, civic and_ professional 
groups. The project was sponsored 
by the National Book Committee, 
Inc. The result is a remarkably help- 
ful book, written in an inviting and 
persuasive style. It should prove of 
value not only in meeting parents’ 
problems and in answering their 
questions but it should lead them to 
encourage children to read more 
widely. 

An informal introduction entitled 
“Dear Parents” presents an unusu- 
ally appealing invitation to examine 
children’s books. It is followed by a 
section entitled “How You Can Help 
from Day to Day.” 


Early Years 


Noteworthy suggestions are of- 
fered parents concerning reading 
aloud to very young children. Helpful 
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comments on awakening children’s 
curiosity and interest in reading are 
also given. The titles of books recom- 
mended for children under four will 
be welcomed by many parents. 

The parents’ role in dealing with 
the questions of children of ages four 
to six is stressed, too. Because these 
are crucial years, I believe, in laying 
a foundation for later interest in 
reading, this treatment is of special 
merit. These are the ages when chil- 
dren’s questions are almost ceaseless. 
Parents at this time are children’s 
great teachers. As the author says, 
“The whole world is larger at 4 and 
5, and the child is trying to take it 
in.” She points out that the child’s 
“Why?” is now his way of keeping 
a friendly conversation going! 

For encouraging vocabulary de- 
velopment, the author recommends 
ingenious word games which will 
bring satisfaction to the child and 
will encourage his thinking. Practi- 
cal hints are given for dealing with 
excessive baby-talk and for stimulat- 
ing various desirable forms of lan- 
guage expression. The suggestions 
for enriching experience through 
activities such as trips and judicious 
use of televiewing will aid parents in 
giving the child a sound preparation 
for later meaningful reading. Em- 
phasis on the parent’s role in reading 
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aloud to children is enhanced by 
examples of how certain books may 
be employed to best advantage. An 
admirable feature of the book is 
found in the treatment of “When 
the Child First Starts to School.” 
Provocative too is the discussion of 
“The First Day at School.” Through 
this book the parent may acquire a 
clear understanding of how reading 
is taught in today’s schools. The 
author also discusses ways the parent 
may help the child during the first 
years in school. Among many helpful 
suggestions, titles of “Read Aloud 
Books for the Sixes and Sevens” are 
included. 

As the child begins to read it is 
suggested that the parent talk with 
his teacher to establish understand- 
ing of mutual responsibilities. Vari- 
ous procedures by which the parent 
may encourage the development of 
the child’s vocabulary and language 
are suggested. Caution is advised in 
dealing with children who grow at 
different rates and have varied inter- 
ests and needs. A concern for the 
uniqueness of each child permeates 
this volume. 


On-Their-Own Years 


When the child is “on his own in 
reading” —usually in the third or 
early fourth grade—he needs addi- 
tional guidance and patient encour- 
agement. Suggestions are given for 
helping him to extend and deepen 


his interests and engage independ- 
ently in wide reading. The impor- 
tance of children’s books in the home 
is emphasized. The author gives 
helpful suggestions, too, for building 
the home library and includes de- 
scriptions of suitable books. 

The discussion of how to discover 
and utilize children’s interests as 
well as how to awaken new interests 
is unusually effective. In many other 
books about children’s reading, the 
significance of the interest factor is 
mentioned. But Dr. Larrick indicates 
how to ascertain and utilize interests 
in effective ways. She also answers 
questions parents frequently ask 
about TV, the comics, poetry, the 
use of reference books, and many 
other significant, often misunder- 
stood topics. 

An annotated bibliography of 
more than three hundred titles en- 
riches this book. There is included a 
list of magazines children enjoy as 
well as lists of books about children’s 
reading. The lists of magazines for 
children and for adults would be 
strengthened by the addition of some 
titles. Nevertheless, I believe that 
this practical and inspiring book will 
fill a great need. It is my hope that 
it will be widely read and used—not 
only by parents generally but also 
by teachers; and that it will thus 
stimulate greater reading, broader 
interests, and better understanding 
of children and books. 
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SPACHE 


BY GEORGE D. 


President, International Reading Association 


tases OF you who attenced the 

Annual Conference in Milwaukee 
need not be told that it was an out- 
standing success. The meetings were 
so vital and interesting that most of 
us wished we could attend more than 
one at the same time. Dr. Albert 
Harris and his Program Committee 
planned a truly remarkable program. 

In all, over 3,000 persons regis- 
tered for the conference from forty- 
three states, Canada, Hawaii and 
five foreign countries. The luncheon 
was enjoyed by almost 1,200. We 
are deeply grateful to Miss Lorena 
M. Scherkenbach and members of 
the IRA councils in the Milwaukee 
area for the smooth operation of a 
conference that exceeded all expec- 
tations in size and complexity. ‘Those 
unable to attend will enjoy the tran- 
scripts in the Third Yearbook to be 
published this fall. 

The work of IRA as carried on by 
various committees is already well 
under way. Dr. A. Sterl Artley 
and his Program Committee have 
planned a number of jointly spon- 
sored meetings with such groups as 
AERA, AASA, ASCD, National Ele- 
mentary Principals, National Science 
Teachers Association, NCTE and 
others. Dr. LaVerne Strong, chair- 
man of the Organization Committee, 
has completed arrangements for the 
admission of a number of new coun- 
cils. We welcome these new groups. 


Dr. H. Alan Robinson has begun 
plans for stimulating growth of our 
organization with his Membership 
Committee. Dr. Harvey Alpert has 
replaced Dr. H. Alan Robinson as 
advertising manager. 

Miss Margaret Robinson, chair- 
man of the Local Arrangements 
Committee, is planning for our con- 
ference in Toronto. She has been 
aided in this work by Clare Routley 
who has long been active in organi- 
zation work in Canada. Mr. Routley 
is also directing the efforts of the 
Conference Promotion Committee 
which will be responsible for dissemi- 
nating information and announce- 
ments about the conference. Mrs. 
Dorothy K. Bracken is chairman of 
the Publicity Committee and busy 
publicizing the details of our joint 
meetings and other IRA activities. 

Other committees already formed 
and active include the Research, By- 
Laws, Budget, Chicago Advisory, 
Evaluation, Publications, ‘Television, 
and Elva Knight Research Fund 
Committees. 

Almost one hundred IRA mem- 
bers are active in these and other 
committees and are giving time and 
effort to the many tasks inherent in 
such a large organization. The re- 
sponses to committee assignments 
have been enthusiastic and highly 
gratifying. We look forward to a very 
busy and profitable year for IRA. 
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What’s Happening in Reading in Sweden? —I. 


by Eve MALMQuIST 


iy SWEDEN the teaching of primary 

reading is still to a very great ex- 
tent based on synthetic methods. The 
pupils have to start by learning a 
certain number of speech sounds 
and the symbols for these sounds— 
the letters. They have to detect the 
sounds themselves from words, illus- 
trated by specially prepared pictures 
in the textbooks. The pictures usually 
represent people or animals in situ- 
ations which are familiar to the chil- 
dren. Very often the letters in the 
first Swedish primers are accom- 
panied by pictures which start with 
the same sound as the letter to be 
taught. This technique is sometimes 
called the “keyword” method. 


After having learned the forms 
and sounds of five or six letters the 
pupils have to try to combine the 
sounds to form words. From the very 
beginning the teachers direct atten- 
tion to the meaning of what is read. 


By the phonic method the pupils 
will get a good technique, which will 
enable them successfully to attack 
and read even unknown words. It is 
easy to teach primary reading by 
using this method, and the method is 
economical and logical, according to 
the opinion of Swedish teachers, but 
in general teachers in Sweden are 
aware that a pure phonic method is 
not very well suited to languages with 
a more complicated spelling. Swedish 
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spelling is relatively phonetic, at least 
much more so than is English spell- 
ing. The author of this article is of 
the opinion that English language by 
its great differences between speak- 
ing language and writing language 
makes the teaching of reading much 
more difficult than it is in many 
other languages, e.g. Swedish. 

The advantages of the phonic 
method in teaching Swedish first 
graders to read were recently demon- 
strated by a Swedish research worker, 
Jon Naeslund. In his doctoral disser- 
tation, “The Methods in Teaching 
Primary Reading,” he has experi- 
mentally tested a number of hy- 
potheses concerning the suitability of 
synthetic methods and analytic meth- 
ods in primary reading by means of 
a co-twin control-experiment.’ Ac- 
cording to Naeslund’s results the 
synthetic method is more efficient 
than the analytic method as regards 
reading a continuous and meaning- 
ful text. He has also found that a 
synthetic method of teaching reading 
is superior to an analytic method, 
when it is a question of teaching 
children of lower ability, and that 
a synthetic method yields better re- 
sults in word-recognition. Naeslund’s 
investigation did not confirm that 
1J. Naeslund: The Methods in Teaching 

Primary Reading (in Swedish with a 


Summary in English) . Almqvist & Wiksell, 
Uppsala, Sweden, 1956. 
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pupils taught by the synthetic method 
are better at spelling nor is their 
tendency to guess when reading less 
pronounced than that of pupils 
taught by analytic method. As re- 
gards the capacity of the studied 
methods to arouse in the pupils an 
interest in reading, Naeslund re- 
ports differences, though these are 
not significant, in favor of the 
analytic method. 

Many Swedish teachers and psy- 
chologists have emphasized, how- 
ever, that the phonic method has 
also certain obvious limitations. It 
starts with the elements of words— 
sounds and letters. These elements 
are very abstract and far from the 
world of experience of beginners at 
school. Therefore they are uninterest- 
ing and hard to learn. It has also 
been accentuated that children with 
weak auditive perception will experi- 
ence great difficulties when trying 
to blend the sounds to words. The 
learning procedures will often be 
very formal. Meaningless elements 
are repeated again and again. Such 
teaching methods will create a fatal 
dislike of reading. 

On the basis of such criticism of 
the phonic method, some Swedish 
teachers strive for the use of analytic 
methods. They prefer to employ 
more meaningful material than 
sounds and isolated letters as a start- 
ing point for the primary teaching 
of reading, e.g. words, phrases and 
sentences. They hold that teaching 
in this way will be more amusing and 
interesting for the children. 

By using analytic methods the 
whole teaching procedure is also con- 


sidered to be more in agreement with 
what is happening when a child is 
observing, perceiving and learning in 
other areas. More or less vaguely and 
imperfectly apprehended wholes of 
words and sentences are, for instance, 
the starting point when the child is 
learning to speak. Not until later 
periods of development will the child 
learn to perceive details in what it is 
seeing or hearing. In analogy to that, 
the teaching of reading ought to be 
started with wholes, e.g. words or 
sentences. 

The analytic methods have been 
strongly criticized in Sweden, how- 
ever. Above all it is held that the 
children by these methods will not 
get an accurate technique to read 
words which they meet for the first 
time. The children will get a tend- 
ency to guess on the basis of general 
characteristics in the appearance of 
the words. 

The word method in Sweden very 
often is called “the look-and-guess 
method.” 

Intelligent pupils will, as a rule, be 
able to analyze the elements of words 
when taught according to the word 
method, but most children need a 
more carefully planned and graded 
practice in phonics than the pure 
word method will supply. That is the 
opinion of many Swedish teachers 
and reading specialists (e.g. Helge 
Haage, Astrid Ivérus, Inga Blom- 
berg and Annie Dahlquist). 

In their extremes, each of the vari- 
ous methods of teaching reading 
have consequently met well grounded 
objections, and have lately in Sweden 
been modified rather considerably as 
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a result of the criticism. In some 
respects the methods have drawn 
closer to each other. Teachers who 
earlier were practising a rather pure 
word method or sentence method 
nowadays tend to accept the neces- 
sity of using phonics in the primary 
teaching of reading. On the other 
hand the tendency to stress compre- 
hension even when teaching accord- 
ing to synthetic methods has turned 
out to be more and more marked. 

The most characteristic trend in 
methods of teaching reading in 
Sweden just now is perhaps that 
combined methods have turned out 
to be more and more widespread. 
With reference to the tremendous 
range of developmental age in 
Swedish classes, it is held that every 
program of teaching reading should 
contain several methods of instruc- 
tion. Otherwise it could not provide 
for the aim that every individual be 
given just that type of special assist- 
ance he needs. 

The exclusive use of only one 
method is disapproved. Whatever 
method is used, the teaching of read- 
ing at the primary level must look to 
the claim that the pupils should be 
given a safe technique to blend 
sounds into syllables and words as 
well as the claim that they should 
be directed to look for the meaning 
in what is read. More endless repeti- 
tions of rather meaningless elements 
of words are not approved any more 
by Swedish teachers. 

This goal-setting has also been 
manifested in the actual regulations 
and directions concerning teaching 
in the elementary schools of Sweden, 


issued by the Royal State Board of 
Education in 1955.? 


“The Teaching of reading at the 
primary level is expected to give 
the children a safe technique to 
attack new words and also to make 
them accustomed to look for the 
contents in what is read. The 
teacher has to control that every 
child knows the letters and is able 
to combine them with the right 
sounds in an accurate manner.” 
According to the results of a sur- 
vey among Swedish teachers Naes- 
lund (1956) has stated that 97 per 
cent use the sentence method, 2 per 
cent the word method and 1 per cent 
the alphabetic method when teach- 
ing reading. For several reasons, 
however, one cannot fully trust the 
validity of the teachers’ answers. It is 
very hard for a teacher to decide if 
he is using this or that method in 
teaching reading. 

Probably none of them is using a 
pure method, but under questioning 
by the investigator the teachers felt 
obliged to point out one or another 
method as the main one in their 
teaching. The survey was addressed 
to about 1,300 teachers, selected at 
random from an alphabetically ar- 
ranged list of elementary teachers of 
the whole country. Naeslund himself - 
has admitted in his evaluation of the 
investigation, the answers cannot be 
considered as representative of meth- 
ods of teaching reading in Sweden 
2 Undervisningsplan for rikets folkskolor 

utg. av Kungl. Skoloverstyrelsen, Sverige 
(Curriculum for the national elementary 
schools, issued by the Royal State Board 


of Education in Sweden) Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1955. 
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without further study because only 
about 500 teachers (40 per cent) 
responded. Even if the value of the 
figures is rather uncertain, they may 
indicate some general recent trends. 
It is probable, however, that the 
use of analytic methods is much 
more common than the figures from 
the survey suggest. 

Surely the majority of Swedish 
elementary school teachers use the 
phonic method as the basic teaching 
procedure. The question to be an- 
swered is not “if?” but rather, “when 
and to what extent?” 

In Sweden a child has to start 
school at seven years of age. Only 
exceptional “under-aged children” 
are allowed to begin in the first 
grade. If such a permission is to be 
given by the school authorities, the 
child must have passed its sixth birth- 
day during the first six months of 
that year and must be found to be 
“well mature for school work” ac- 
cording to special tests. 

Scientific studies made in Sweden 
in this respect by Rikard Lindahl 
and Gosta Lewin, among others, 
have shown that only very few 
“under-aged children” are “well 
mature for school work.” Only if 
psychologists, teachers and medical 
doctors agree, on the basis of their 
respective tests, that the child will 
probably be able successfully to 
utilize the teaching of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic as it is generally 
arranged in a first grade in a Swedish 
elementary school, will the child be 
allowed to start school. 

Many Swedish psychologists and 
teachers are of the opinion that the 


late beginning age in Sweden is one 
important contributing cause to the 
relatively low number of cases of 
reading disabilities at the elementary 
school level in Sweden. 

The author is of the opinion that 
it is quite possible to teach some 
children to read and write at con- 
siderably earlier age than at seven, 
probably in some cases at four or 
five, but for successful teaching at 
that age it is necessary to change 
the methods and to use other types 
of textbooks and materials than are 
common in Swedish first grades at 
present. 

Swedish reading specialists gen- 
erally consider it very important that 
both parents and teachers be aware 
of the fact that even if the majority 
of the children are ready to be 
taught in reading when they start 
school, there are always some who, 
for different reasons, even at seven 
or eight years of age, have not 
reached the desired reading readi- 
ness level. 


Readiness Program 


It is considered unrealistic to ex- 
pect that these children will, without 
further notice, make normal progress 
in reading. Whatever the reasons are 
for their lack of reading readiness, 
the school must let them get a calm 
and cautious start in reading. 

Otherwise these children run a 
big risk of becoming “failures” and 
of getting a life-long dislike of read- 
ing. Before the regular teaching of 
reading starts, they must get the 
opportunity to go through a good 
reading readiness program. It pays 
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to take it easy in the early learning 
stages. Growth in reading cannot be 
hurried without some fatal and far- 
extending effects. The total person- 
ality development of the children 
may be hurt. 

It is found to be of the greatest 
importance that we try to stimulate 
the child’s development towards 
reading readiness and not only— 
which is very common—wait for the 
readiness to come at a certain chron- 
ological age. 

For the teacher to bring about 
efficiently such a stimulation of the 
child’s development, he must, among 
other things: 


1. At the earliest convenience, by 
means of his own informal ob- 
servations or by using special 
tests, try to get as good an under- 
standing and knowledge as 
possible about every individual 
child’s stage of maturity and 
background of experiences; 

2. Study the individual child in 
order to get to know his special 
needs and interests; 

3. Try to create motives and inter- 
est in learning to read, call forth 
a love of reading; 

4. Try to develop the child’s lan- 
guage skills, especially his speak- 
ing language, which is to be the 
foundation of the future teaching 
of reading, and try to encourage 
the child to talk about his own 
experiences and to discuss and 
tell about happenings shown on 
specially prepared picture se- 
quences in pre-primers; 

5. Give special exercises to develop 


ability of visual perception; 

6. Give special exercises to develop 
ability in auditive perception, 
e.g. to listen carefully and to 
distinguish the sounds that make 
up words; 

7. Try to broaden the children’s 
background of experience and 
vocabulary ; 

8. Try by special preparatory exer- 
cises to lay the foundation of a 
good technique of moving the 
eyes efficiently when reading; 

9. Be particularly concerned about 
creating an atmosphere of 
warmth, love, security and con- 
fidence in the classroom, because 
good emotional adjustment is of 
tremendous importance as a basic 
starting point for growing into 
reading. 


Unfortunately most Swedish 
primers suffer from obvious limita- 
tions, which make it very hard for 
the teachers to work efficiently 
according to these and similar gen- 
erally accepted psychological and 
methodological claims. 

Only two or three years ago, read- 
ing material for the primary stage, 
constructed according to psychologi- 
cal principles, began to be published 
in Sweden. The need of more and 
better reading material is still very 
great. 

For a long time it has been 
considered quite natural in many 
countries—for instance in the United 
States—that the vocabulary used in 
the first primers should be strictly 
limited and carefully controlled. 
Reading material of that kind, with 
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an account in detail for the words 
used, page for page, did not appear 
in Sweden until 1956. 

Sweden has also a flagrant lack of 
material for the pre-primary stage in 
reading. One may be entitled to 
speak of “the forgotten first six years 
of life,’ as many Swedish psycholo- 
gists have, especially when thinking 
of many organizational and psycho- 
logical measures that could facilitate 
and stimulate the child’s develop- 
ment and growth toward reading 
readiness during pre-school age, 
which have still failed to turn up in 
Sweden. 

In the Scandinavian countries just 
as much importance is attached to 
the teaching of reading as, for ex- 
ample, in England and the United 
States. In professional journals there 
have been very lively discussions on 
problems of diagnosis and treatment 
of reading disabilities at different 
school levels, perhaps more particu- 
larly in Denmark. In Sweden it has 
also been clearly realized that the 
sphere of reading disabilities com- 
prises problems of essential impor- 
tance and of extremely wide range 
with regard to both the community 
and the individual. 


Remedial Work Increasing 


A number of remedial methods for 
making the teaching of children with 
reading disabilities more efficient 
have gradually been introduced in 
Sweden, but their scope is still too 
restricted. Special remedial teach- 
ing has been arranged for children 
who experience particularly serious 
difficulties in acquiring elementary 


reading ability in spite of normal in- 
telligence. In 1938 the first remedial 
reading classes were established in 
Stockholm. Children with special 
reading and writing disabilities may 
be sent to these classes, where they 
receive special teaching and treat- 
ment. Remedial reading classes of 
this type have subsequently been 
introduced in several other places, 
especially in large towns. Interest in 
problems of reading disabilities has 
gradually increased among both 
teachers and administrators. 

As an example, whereas in 1947 
there were 22 remedial reading 
classes in Stockholm, in 1958 there 
are 105, plus 15 reading clinics 
where less serious cases receive indi- 
vidual teaching for some hours a 
week. A similar development has 
taken place in school districts all over 
the country. The Royal State Board 
of Education has planned that in a 
few years any school district, urban 
or rural, will get the resources to 
take care of cases of special reading 
disabilities in remedial reading classes 
or at reading clinics. The aim is to 
give the children the best possible 
care and help as early as possible, 
preferably in the first or second 
grade. 

The remedial reading classes have 
relatively few pupils. In grade two 
there are in general around ten chil- 
dren, in grade three and in higher 
grades somewhat more, but rarely 
over fifteen. 

The Royal State Board of Educa- 
tion and local school authorities 
arrange courses for professional train- 
ing of elementary teachers in psy- 
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Pleasure of the Popular 


by LELAND B. JAcoss 
@ TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


VERY YEAR we can count on there Perhaps it helps him legitimately 
being published over a thousand escape from what he believes to be a 
new books for children: picture- pretty humdrum existence. Perhaps 
story books, fanciful tales, realistic it lets him stretch imaginatively in 
stories, informational books, antholo- days and deeds to proportions that 
gies of prose and poetry. Of course, he would not or could not possibly 
not all of these books are so appeal- try to reach in his own behavior. 
ing that they will go through printing Perhaps it lets him become expert in 
after printing and thus live to a ripe some aspect of knowledge in which 
old age. Nor are they all great by he chooses to develop greater expert- 
literary standards. Nor will all of _ ness. Perhaps it lets him look at his 
them be truly child-like in their con- desires and wishes in a new light. 
ceptions. In fact, some—if not many Perhaps it gives him new ideas to 
—will be pretty ordinary and a few _ ponder, thoughts to mull over. Per- 
will undoubtedly be even less than haps it puts romance into his other- 
mediocre, just plain trash. wise rather stern world. In other 
While, perhaps, a case could be words, a popular book is popular for 
made for reading trash, let us, in- sound reasons. In some dimension, as 
stead, make some observations about _ high adventure, as rollicking fun, as 
“popular” books—books that may good companionship, as stimulating 
appeal for the present and then be _ situations, as desired ideas and in- 
replaced by other popular books. formation, a popular book for the 
That these books do not reach the child reading it is clearly a worth- 
stature of “classics” does not negate while experience. In fact, to the 
their usefulness and their influence child reader the book may even be 
in the lives of young readers. If the “great” at that moment in his life. 
child has derived pleasure from read- Popular books of fiction are most 
ing as a pastime, the book has served frequently full of action and move- 
one important purpose. It has kept ment, peopled with strong charac- 
him reading. ters, lively with current-day modes in 
In keeping the child reading, what language, and amply supplied with 
else may the book not destined to be incidents that catch the tone of to- 
a classic do for the child? It surely day’s living. Popular informational 
touches him where he currently lives. _ books deal in uncluttered style, with 
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what is timely not only in the world 
of nature and of human existence 
but also in terms of the questings 
of children to comprehend, to be 
knowledgeable, at the time in their 
lives when such knowing makes a 
real difference to them personally. 
Indeed, popular books are insistent 
books. They get immediate response 
from the reader. They “read fast.” 
They defy the reader not to turn to 
the next page. They get passed from 


one reader to the next with neat 
recommendations of merit. Thus the 
popular book serves childhood, serves 
it legitimately. 

And one must never forget that 
the popular book is always in the 
position of perhaps being the source 
from which the child goes on to read 
great books. In Itaska State Park in 
Minnesota there is a tiny trickle of 
water without which there would be 
no Mississippi River. 


“Children need literature to 
try on life for size.” 


his sophistication and _ his 
rejection of the old moralistic ap- 
proach, the child of today is still basic- 
ally idealistic. He is having a tough 
struggle to find his own personal niche 
in the confusing adult world surround- 
ing him. 

One of the primary tasks of our 
modern elementary school curriculum 
is to help the child find his place in our 
complex social picture. Good literature 
is essential to accomplish the job. Until 
recently, however, no adequate text has 
been available. 


To fill this serious void, Dr. Jacobs, 
together with Eleanor M. Johnson, edi- 
tor in chief of My Weekly Reader, have 
edited a series of four co-basal literature 
readers for grades three through six. 
Aptly called TREASURY OF LITERA- 
TURE, it is unquestionably the most 
exciting development in modern read- 


help them 


Leland B. Jacobs, Professor, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ing. Selections from the finest works of 
168 outstanding authors are included, 
giving each text a perfectly balanced 
content of folk literature, American 
folklore, modern fantasy, animal tales, 
realistic fiction, and poetry. Each text is 
beautifully illustrated in full color by 
22 distinguished artists. 


In addition to its high literary quality 
and remarkable beauty, TREASURY 
OF LITERATURE is the only reading 
series specifically designed to develop 
children’s personal and sccial values. 
Carefully planned Teacher’s Manuals 
contain complete guidance in_ this 
development. 


Send for FREE sample selections and 
information on how inexpensively you 
ean install this literature reading pro- 
gram on a_ classwide basis. Write: 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 
Alum Creek Dr., Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! 


At a cost as low as 37¢ per pupil* 


Tops the List of America's Reading Learning Aids 
Because of Its Proven Performance 


BEST because . . on 
IT HAS PASSED THE 
CLASSROOM TEST 


Here's what teachers say: 


"More convenient" ... 

“We find it equal to and more convenient than 
many costing twice as much.”—University in 
Kentucky using 35 Rateometers. 


"So quiet"... 


“Tt has helped greatly. We like it better than 
others because it is_so quiet.”—Pennsylvania 
junior high using 7 Rateometers. 


“Best of its type". . 


“An excellent challenger . . . best of its type 
on the market.” — College in Massachusetts 
using 14 Rateometers. 


"Flexible and adaptable" .. . 

“The Rateometer is a valuable training instru- 
ment. It is flexible and adaptable.”—California 
reading clinic using 30 Rateometers. 


"Rate increase—70 to 300%"... 


“Excellent! Our students increase in rate from 
70 to 300%.”—Indiana high school using 34 
Rateometers. 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


1. IT'S VERSATILE 


AVR Rateometer fits into any reading improve- 
ment program regardless of your methods or 
materials used. 


2. IT'S ACCURATE 


AVR's lifetime electric motor provides clock ac- 
curacy and trouble-free service for many years. 


3. IT'S STUDENT CENTERED 


AVR Rateometer requires a minimum of teacher 
assistance. Students master its use in minutes, and 
enjoy its quidance in rate improvement. 


4. IT'S EASY ON THE BUDGET* 


Not only functional, but economical! Actual 
classroom experience over a 5-year period shows 
that AVR Rateometer costs run as low as 37¢ 
per pupil. 

Complete with manual $3 5 


and carry-case, only 


10 or more units . . . each $29.75 
5to9units . . . . . each $31.50 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Ct. 


Dept. RT810 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


FACTORY: BOX 71, WASECA, MINNESOTA 
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More in Science 


The newest exhibit of the Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibi- 
tion Service, Books for Young Scien- 
tists, is available to schools and non- 
profit civic groups for a three-week 
period, at a cost of $50 plus shipping 
charges. The exhibit is made up of 
ninety books on science selected for 
content, artistry, appeal to young 
readers, and acceptability by schools 
and libraries. Among the well-known 
writers represented are Bendick, 
Lenski, Zim, Blough, Schneider and 
Haber. Information on obtaining this 
and other traveling exhibits of the 
Service may be obtained from Mrs. 
John A. Pope, Traveling Exhibition 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

An Inexpensive Science Library, 
compiled by Hilary J. Deason, lists 
books for high school readers. Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
$0.10. 

A recent bibliography contains 
children’s books in science published 
since 1950, grouped according to 
science area. Annotations include 
information on the content of the 
book, suggested grade level, com- 
ments on writing style, and fre- 
quently an evaluation of the scien- 
tific value of the book. Science Books 


4 Mary Elisabeth Coleman 


University of Pennsylvania 


for Children, by Verne N. Rock- 
castle and Eva L. Gordon. Cornell 
Rural School Leaflet, Teachers 
Number, Fall, 1957. Ithaca, New 
York: New York State College of 
Agriculture. 

George Greisen Mallinson and 
Jacqueline V. Buck have prepared 
the 1958 edition of A Bibliography 
of Reference Books for Elementary 
Science. The selected list does not 
include textbooks, but does have pro- 
fessional references for teachers. The 
entries are classified by grade level 
and by science area. National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $0.50. 


For Teacher Growth 


The New York State English 
Council has prepared a thirty-two 
page booklet containing four articles: 
Charlotte Knapp, “Stimulating the 
Child to Read Independently”; 
C. Kyle Packer, “Aiding the Ele- 
mentary Teacher in Selecting Chil- 
dren’s Books’; Margaret Beyer, 
“The U.S.A. Influence on Beginning 
Reading”; and Dorothy E. Cooke, 
I Had One Wish’ (Clear the 
Road of Reading Blocks) .” Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 33 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. $0.35 
per copy. $0.30 per copy for five or 
more. Postpaid. 
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Special Problems 


Classroom and remedial teachers 
who are concerned about limited 
sources available to young people 
for free reading will find many prac- 
tical suggestions in the chapter, 
“Library Resources for the School,” 
in a recent book by Gertrude Hil- 
dreth. She points out how the teacher 
may find out about books, evaluate 
them and organize them for effec- 
tive classroom use. 


Another particularly helpful chap- 
ter directed to teachers and super- 
visors who are responsible for the 
education of an increasing number 
of children for whom English is not 
their first language, and for children 
whose speech reflects their extremely 
limited cultural background, “Read- 
ing for Non-English-Speaking Chil- 
dren,” discusses available tests for 
appraisal, and lists many procedures 
for developing vocabulary prelimi- 
nary to reading instruction. Gertrude 
Hildreth. Teaching Reading: A 
Guide to Basic Principles and Mod- 
ern Practices. New York: Henrv 
Holt and Company, 1958. $6.00. 


The Reading Specialist 


Of interest both to those who at 
present have special responsibilities 
in the field of reading and those 
who may be considering this field, is 
a recent summary of available litera- 
ture in eighteen references about the 
reading specialist. In a convenient 
pamphlet, H. Alan Robinson of 
Hofstra College discusses the nature 
of the work of the specialist, future 
prospects, qualifications, 


prepara- 


tion, advancement, earnings, advan- 
tages and disadvantages and other 
aspects. He also includes a short 
bibliography. “Reading Specialist,” 
Occupational Abstract No. 212, Per- 
sonnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New 
Jersey. Single copies, $0.50; to stu- 
dents, $0.25. Cash with order. 


For Beginning Readers 


The enthusiastic reception given 
to The Cat in the Hat (200,000 
trade copies sold, and continuing 
sales of 500 copies a day) has in- 
spired Theodore S. Giesel and others 
to organize Beginner Books. Seven 
books are planned for the market 
between September and December, 
1958. Each story uses a_ limited 
vocabulary, relying on pictures to 
carry some of the plot ideas, much as 
current beginning books in _ basal 
reading series. Beginner Books are 
designed to provide independent 
recreational reading for children 
early in development of reading skill. 


Book Awards 


The Secondary Education Board 
1957 awards for the ten best adult 
books for the pre-college reader were 
given to: The Small Woman, by 
Alan Burgess; Edge of Darkness, by 
Mary Ellen Chase; Seal Morning, by 
Rowena Farre; Operation Sea Lion, 
by Peter Fleming; Day of Infamy, 
by Walter Lord; Face to Face, by 
Ved Mehta; The Bridge at Andau, 
by James Michener; On The Beach, 
by Neville Shute; Quest for a Conti- 
nent, by Walter Sullivan; and Bridge 
to the Sun, by Gwen Terasaki. 


Every child can read with 


SECOND EDITION « The Language Arts Series 


Grades 1-6 Betts and Welch 
Story Books « Study Books + Teacher’s Guides 


Through the careful development of interest, word learning, 
and thinking, the Betts Basic Readers provide for the many 
individual differences among young readers, thereby assuring 
every child’s success in reading. 


The Betts reading-study program 
prepares the pupil for any reading in 
the curriculum, makes him versatile 
in using a variety of skills, and 
enables him to manage increasingly 
large units of study. 


The storybooks feature interest-packed stories, phonics activities 
for each story, and strong emphasis on thinking. With new 
stories and varied word-learning activities, the study books 
develop and extend the vital skills presented in the storybooks. 
The Teacher’s Guides are filled with a wealth of practical 
helps which aid in making the lessons more meaningful. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, New York Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 
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State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


HIS ISSUE of THE READING 

TEACHER starts a new volume 
and is a significant landmark in 
another way, as well. This October 
number comes close to the anniver- 
sary date of the final meetings of the 
National Association for Remedial 
Teaching and the International 
Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction, and the found- 
ing of the new organization, the 
International Reading Association. 
Ten issues of the journal have been 
produced since the jointure. What is 
the record for the two years of the 
publication? Most particularly, in 
the light of the title of the column in 
which these remarks appear, what is 
the record for the publication of 
research papers? 

The ten issues have included 
approximately eighty full-length 
articles. They range widely in topic. 
To judge only from the issues de- 
voted to a single theme, the topics 
run from television in instruction to 
the use of context clues in reading. 
Yet within this range there is a sur- 
prising amount of harmony. The 
harmony consists, one might say, of 
an underlying similarity in interests. 
It is apparent that virtually all THE 
READING TEACHER authors agree in 
placing the pupil and his progress at 


AGATHA TOWNSEND 


the center of the stage, far more im- 
portant than the theoretical consid- 
erations of curriculum, the practical 
exigencies of administering a reading 
program, or the analysis of reading 
as an art or a science. This sort of 
focus, on the real pupil in the actual 
classroom, leads naturally to the pro- 
duction of articles representing what 
has come to be called “action re- 
search,” to reports on classroom 
practice, to suggestions for studying 
the pupil and his needs, and to a 
whole host of interesting and in- 
spiring questions and answers on 
teaching methods. 

If the word “research” is applied 
more cautiously, to refer to controlled 
experiments, to statistical analyses of 
pupil progress, to test research, to 
surveys, and to research and biblio- 
graphical summaries, at least eleven 
reports can be cited." While an at- 
tempt has been made to include all 
those appearing, it should be under- 
stood that such a selection is neces- 
sarily somewhat subjective, and it 
should by all means be emphasized 
that exclusion from the list given here 
does not imply that an article is 
therefore the less useful or sound. 
1 The eleven reports are listed in the Ref- 

erences at the end of this article. Arabic 


numbers in parentheses throughout the 
text refer to entries in this reference list. 
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When the eleven articles are 
grouped according to the research 
techniques used, it is evident that the 
largest number of reports are based 
on surveys by interview or question- 
naire. What questions were asked 
and who was queried? Rudman(7) 
reports on a questionnaire concern- 
ing reading interests. His report is 
particularly challenging since he 
compares, and sometimes contrasts, 
the expectations of children, parents, 
and librarians about what will serve 


the most dependable information 
now available on the work of read- 
ing specialists in the United States 
and Canada. Another study of 
teachers is also included among the 
research reports. Burrows (1) made 
a survey of a random sample of a 
county-full of teachers, describing 
and analyzing the reading habits of 
this group and making some shrewd 
comments about the relation of these 
habits to education in the school- 
room. 


and stimulate these interests. Read- 
of ing interests is also one, though only 
one, of the areas touched on in 


Current installments of reports on 
experiments which have been in 


al progress for several years occupied 
“a Strang’s interview study of gifted the attention of two of THE READING 
a students (8). The purpose, in gen- ‘TEACHER authors. McCracken (5) 
a eral, was to draw on the introspec- contributed what might be called the 
ne tion of these gifted students when 1954-55 entry in the continuing re- 
ng asked to examine the characteristics port of a study of the value of the 
i of their own reading and learning- correlated visual-image (provided by 
ia to-read experiences. The generaliza- film strips prepared to accompany a 
a tions made about such students are _ basic reading series) in the teaching 
reported and can be verified or dis- of primary reading. This part of the 

- puted by other workers. New Castle experiment history re- 
od Reading teachers also studied lates details of pupil progress which 
of themselves. Another significant re- Should certainly be scrutinized by 
a port by Strang (9) is a summary of students of methods of beginning 
a, the questionnaire survey made in reading instruction. 
- 1955 of members of the NART and Witty (11) marked the eighth 
+t ICRI. It presents, as Dr. Strang says, year of his yearly studies of television 
all “patterns of general functions, de- nd its effect on parents, teachers, 
a scriptions of specific positions, and and children in the Chicago area. He 
. summaries of qualifications for and also cites other studies of this “prob- 
it satisfactions derived from various phenomenon and provides 
- types of reading positions.” This thoughtful comments on their find- 
re summary, and the detailed report on ings and his own. 

is which it is based? undoubtedly give Witty’s article on television is one 
id. — of a group of articles which provide 
: 2 The full report is available in K. A. Dever, extremely useful summaries of re- 
of Reading Nev search. Among others in the group, 
the cations, 1956. Weingarten (10) gives an excellent 
ist. 


n- 
al 
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review of research and commentary 
on the place of reading in improving 
the adjustment of gifted adolescents. 
This article is distinguished by the 
way in which it combines not just 
references to other studies, but exten- 
sive excerpts from them into a mean- 
ingful text. It is much more than an 
annotated bibliography. 

At least two other issues contained 
extensive reference lists of compara- 
ble importance. McEntee (6) gives 
a very useful list of sources helpful 
in locating materials at a given read- 
ing level or answering specific pupil 
needs of other sorts. The range of the 
list is notable. It includes such an 
entry as Charlotte Matson’s Books 
for Tired Eyes, several references 
giving the grade level of books and 
selections, book lists which might 
form the basis for bibliography, and 
a short list of titles for grades one 
through nine which includes indices 
of both reading and interest level. 
An unsigned contribution “For 
Parents: Pamphlets, Books, Movies 
and Filmstrips About Children’s 
Reading” (3) gives parents a group 
of references carefully chosen for 
their accurate interpretation of cur- 
rent methods of teaching reading. 

As this article noted in its open- 
ing paragraphs, test research and 
experimental research reports are 
not often represented in the articles 
of these ten journal issues, but refer- 
ence should be made to at least one 


of each type. The report made by 
Jenkins (4) on the California pro- 
grams for individualized reading 
includes, along with descriptive 
material, a report of a controlled 
experiment with pupils in the Whit- 
tier Elementary School District. One 
test report is also included. Chall (2) 
gives extensive reliability and validity 
data for the Roswell-Chall Diagnos- 
tic Reading Test of Word Analysis 
Skills. 

A full report on the research pub- 
lication carried by THE READING 
TEACHER should, in all fairness, in- 
clude a number of other entries. The 
critical reports of articles and books 
in the field of reading frequently 
contain references to current and 
past research. Several special sum- 
maries and research-in-progress re- 
ports (the latter prepared and 
assembled by the Committee on 
Studies and Research) have been 
included in this column. In addition, 
the extensive bibliographies in many 
of the theoretical and _ practical 
articles not classified above consti- 
tutes a most useful supplement to 
the reports themselves. 

On the whole, a survey of the 
journal for the past ten issues sug- 
gests that while formal research re- 
ports constitute a minority of the 
content, a number of significant re- 
ports has appeared, and the file of 
journals will form a useful source for 
future research workers. 
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3. “For Parents: Pamphlets, Books, Movies 1956) , 26-32. 

5 and Filmstrips About Children’s Read. 8. Strang, Ruth. “Insights of Gifted Stu- 

e ing,” The Reading Teacher, 10:1 (Oc- dents About Reading,” The Reading 

i tober, 1956) , 32-34. Teacher, 9:4 (April, 1956), 204-208. 

4, Jenkins, Marian. ‘“Self-Selection in 9. Strang, Ruth. “Positions in the Field 

= Reading,” The Reading Teacher, 11:2 of Reading,” The Reading Teacher, 
(December, 1957) , 84-90. 9:4 (April, 1956), 231-239. 

e 5. McCracken, Glenn. “The New Castle 10. Weingarten, Samuel. “Reading Can 

) Reading Experiment,” The Reading Help Gifted Adolescents,” The Reading 
Teacher, 9:4 (April, 1956) , 241-45; 225. Teacher, 9:4 (April, 1956), 219-225. 

y 6. McEntee, Helen S. “When Johnny Can 11. Witty, Paul. “Children, TV and Read- 

. Read — But!” The Reading Teacher, ing,” The Reading Teacher, 11:1 (Oc- 

: 9:3 (February, 1956), 144-149. tober, 1957), 11-16. 
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build 
good attitudes 


with 
O 
Many stories show traits of honesty, 
e loyalty, good sportsmanship, etc. as 
y= attractive without preaching. Others 
= center around happy home relationships. 
e 
Unit themes are chosen for their appeal 
to children as well as for their impor- grades 1-8 
ro tance in developing appreciations and revised 
character. 
grades 1-3 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 Palo Alto Toronto 7 
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Introducing 


EGINNER 


Surround them 
with books and watch 


ow 


reading skills increase 


with reading pleasure! 4 : 
Random House Books for Boys and Girls ( 
are written and illustrated to appeal to 4 ; 
the very demanding interests of present- S A 
day youngsters. They are ideal teaching 4 4 
aids, too, for classroom discussion, sub- q ae $ Os 
ject-matter reading and just plain read- 4 : ona A 
ing for the joy of reading. Parents, : : ] each ! 
teachers, librarians, and children recom- ‘ 
mend them! 
= »> Authentic information, carefully checked 
Written with dramatic flair 
Two-color art or 12-page photo section 
=> Index for quick reference or easy browsing 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 
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Dr. Seuss follows the sensational 
popularity of THE Cat IN THE Hat 
with his new book THE CaT IN THE 
Hat Comes Back. Under the new 
imprint of Beginner Books, Inc., it 
heads a list of five sparkling, easy- 
to-read stories for new readers... 
slow readers...all readers. Just 


right for first and second graders. 


THE CAT IN THE HAT 
COMES BACK 
Written and illustrated by Dr. Seuss 


THE BIG JUMP 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By BENJAMIN ELKIN 


SAM AND THE FIREFLY 


By Puivip EASTMAN 


® Controlled vocabulary 
® Hilarious situations 
Brilliant pictures 

Rhythmic language 


New U.S. Landmark Books 


(For ages 10-14) 


Remember the Alamo! (#79) 
) By Robert Penn Warren 


Andrew Carnegie and the 
Age of Steel (#80) 
By Katherine b. Shippen. 
With photographs 
Geronimo: Wolf of the 
Warpath (#81) By Ralph Moody 
The Story of the Paratroops 
(#82) By George Weller. 
With photographs 
The American Revolution 
(#83). By Bruce Bliven, Jr. 
With photographs 
The Story of the Naval 
Academy (#84) 
By Felix Riesenberg, Jr. 
With photographs 
Alexander Hamilton and 
h Aaron Burr (#85) 
| By Anna Erskine Crouse and 
Russel Crouse 


cked — New World Landmark Books 
(For ages 12-16) 

n The Marquis de Lafayette: 

sing Bright Sword for Freedom 


(W34) By Hodding Carter 


i 457 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


A FLY WENT BY y 
By Mixe McCuintock 
A BIG BALL OF STRING 

Written & illus. by Marion HoLitanp 


®> $1.95 each. Three-color art. 64 pages 


Famous Pirates of the New 
World (W35) 
By. A. B. C. Whipple 
Exploring the Himalaya (W36) 
By William O. Douglas. With 
photographs 
Queen Victoria (W37) 
By Noel Streatfeild 
The Flight and _— of 
Charles II (W38 
By Charles 


New Allabout Books 


(Science... Nature...Geography) 


All About Famous Scientific 
Expeditions (A24) 
By Raymond P. Holden 
All About Animals and Their 
Young (A25) 
Written and illustrated by 
Robert M. McClung 
All About Monkeys (A26) 
By Robert S. Lemmon 
All About the Human Body 
(A27) By Bernard Glemser 
All About Satellites and Space 
Ships (A28) By David Dietz 


w> Write for complete catalog for 
Random House Books for Boys and 
Girls and annotated lists of Lanp- 
MARK Books and ALLABOUT KS 
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Eastern Michigan College 


Woopcock, Ricuarp W. “An Ex- 
perimental Prognostic Test for Reme- 
dial Readers.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, February 1958. 

This article describes a test intended 
to select children most likely to profit 
from remedial instruction. It employs 
five short stories written with pictures 
and symbols. Each test story is more 
’ difficult than the one before and is pre- 
ceded by a practice page giving experi- 
ence with the symbols in context. The 
symbols represent words and endings. 
The early ones provide picture clues, 
the later ones do not. The subject 
“learns to read” this symbol material 
by a typical reading instruction pro- 
cedure. His reading responses are 
scored as if they were actual reading, 
with hesitations, substitutions, omissions 
and repetitions considered errors. 

Twenty-four children in a fourth- 
grade class were subjects for the ex- 
perimental administration of the test. 
Their error scores were found to corre- 
late —.59 with a composite measure of 
reading achievement. Next twenty-six 
“remedial readers” in a city school 
system were given both the experimen- 
tal prognostic test and a series of Gates 
reading tests. After a four-month 
period of individual and small-group 
reading instruction, these children were 
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retested and a special technique for 
evaluating the predictive validity of the 
test was developed. After a pairing pro- 
cedure it was noted that the member of 
each pair showing the better perform- 
ance on the prognostic test was the one 
more likely to gain from special instruc- 
tion. The statistical methods of analysis 
used are described in some detail, and 
some conclusions are offered. No ra- 
tionale is offered for the choice of 
materials used in the original test. The 
author comments that in twenty-three 
of the cases in the remedial group the 
Stanford-Binet was administered at the 
same time as the prognostic test, but its 
scores had no predictive value for the 
sample of subjects studied. 


Furness, Epna LUvE, “Listening: A 
Case of Terminological Confusion.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
December 1957. 

The writer discusses the inadequacy 
of the term “listening,” points out that 
“auding” would be more useful and 
effective, and that “auding” comprises 
at least six processes: hearing, listening, 
recognizing spoken language, interpret- 
ing oral symbols, supplementing mean- 
ing and knowledge of the symbols, and 
being aware of facts or assumptions not 
uttered. A bibliography follows the 
article. 
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Docu, E. W. “So You Are Going 
to Be a Remedial Teacher.” Elemen- 
tary English, January 1958. 

Dr. Dolch has again come up with 
an article that badly needed writing. 
He points out the relationship between 
success in a remedial teaching job and 
such factors as whether the program 
is already established, whether it has 
previously been established and aban- 
doned, who plans the program, who 
selects the children to receive special 
help, who decides which children need 
help most, and what other help in im- 
proving the children’s general adjust- 
ment is to be given. 

He points out the importance of 
knowing the general quality of teaching 
in the school or schools; the promotion 
policy; what position the remedial 
teacher will have in relation to the 
administrative staff and the other 
teachers; what basal texts are used and 
what supplementary materials are 
available; what grouping is done, and 
who directs how reading shall be gen- 
erally taught in the school. He gives 
specific suggestions as to how to select 
children for the remedial program and 
describes at length what the student 
load of the remedial teacher should 
be under different conditions. He an- 
swers such questions as: How many 
children at one time? How often 
should children be seen each week? 
On what schedules? How to select 
children for groups? How long should 
teaching periods be? He stresses the 
necessity of allowing the remedial 
teacher unscheduled time for confer- 
ences with teachers and parents. He 
suggests that the remedial teacher have 
a part in the inservice program, an- 


swering teachers’ questions about in- 
struction of poor readers who cannot 
find a place in the special program. 
When working with teachers is part of 
the job it is necessary to know what 
orientation classroom teachers have 
been given to the special program, and 
what is their attitude toward it. Dr. 
Dolch points out the danger tt .. the 
program may be used as a “dun: 
ground” for dull or handicapped c.1: 
dren or discipline cases. His final sug- 
gestion is that the remedial teacher 
accept only a position in which con- 
ditions are favorable for success. 


C. “How Are Basal 
Readers Used?” Elementary English, 
January 1958. 

Dr. Staiger made a questionnaire 
survey of all 48 states and Hawaii in 
January 1957 in order to get the in- 
formation in this report. He obtained 
474 answers, a response of more than 
77 per cent. Questions dealt with the 
plan used, the publishers, changing 
series, supplementary reading, and 
workbook and manual use. Some of 
the interesting results are: 69 per cent 
of the respondents used one series of 
readers basally, and there were many 
variations described, such as experi- 
mental use of cobasal series in some 
classes, the use of different series at the 
primary and intermediate levels, and 
varying practices in the different 
schools of one community. 20 per cent 
of the respondents reported using two 
series cobasally. 

Six of the best known series were 
used as single basic readers. Twenty- 
nine combinations of readers were re- 
ported, including two, three, four, five 
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and six series combinations. With re- 


gard to changing from one series to 
another, over 40 per cent reported 
changing at any opportune time, no 
matter what level pupils were reading. 
Schools using only one series—almost a 
third of the whole group—of course 
could not shift. When a specific time 
was mentioned as being favorable to 
shifting from one series to another, it 
varied from just after pre-primer level 
to after the completion of third grade 
readers. In just over half of the re- 
sponding schools a change from one 
series to another was made only after 
consultation with a member of the 
school administration ; in almost 18 per 
cent the teacher made her decision 
independently. Ninety-two per cent of 
respondents approved of using basal 
readers other than the adopted series 
for supplementary reading. 

Almost 90 per cent of respondents 
indicated satisfaction with the use of 
two-level readers, but the percentage 
of all respondents using two-level basal 
readers was not given. Workbooks ac- 
companying basal reading programs 
were used by more than 90 per cent 
of single basal reader schools, by more 
than 75 per cent of cobasal reader 
schools, and almost half of tribasal 
schools. Manuals were recommended 
as a prescribed course of study in 15 per 
cent of the schools responding, as a 
guide in more than two-thirds of the 
respondents. Less than one per cent 
of responses suggested that they are 
useful only occasionally. 


HAMPLEMAN, RicHarp S. “Com- 
parison of Listening and Reading 
Comprehension Ability of Fourth and 


Sixth Grade Pupils.” Elementary Eng- 
lish, January 1958. 

The writer summarizes what is 
known about the relationship between 
reading and listening comprehension 
from previous research, then describes 
his own investigation. He examined the 
way in which the relationship was 
affected by mental and chronological 
age, grade level, difficulty of material, 
length of passage, and sex. His subjects 
were 490 pupils in eight schools. The 
tests used were California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity, Non-Language Section, 
parts of the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Achievement Test, and a new test con- 
structed by the investigator to measure 
listening and reading modes for pas- 
sages of varying length. The design of 
the experiment and the statistical tech- 
niques used are briefly described. 

Some of the findings confirm those 
of other investigators; children of both 
sexes in the higher grade were superior 
in both reading and listening compre- 
hension to those in the lower grade; 
easy material is more readily compre- 
hended than hard material; listening 
comprehension was better at both 
levels with easy material than with 
hard material. Other interesting find- 
ings were: boys were superior to girls 
in comprehending the hard material in 
the study, but the material may have 
been of greater interest to boys. Vary- 
ing the length of passages in story type 
material did not produce differences in 
ability to comprehend, nor did varying 
length of passage affect the relationship 
between listening and reading compre- 
hension. Increases in mental and chron- 
ological age decreased the difference 
between listening and reading com- 
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prehension. 

The report concludes with recom- 
mendations for further research, and 
the suggestion that more attention be 
given to oral presentation of subject 
matter materials in elementary grades, 
especially for children of lower mental 
ages. A bibliography follows. 


Davis, O. L., Jr. “Reading at the 
School Camp.” Elementary English, 
May 1958. 

A description of materials and situ- 
ations that fostered recreational and 
informational reading in the camp of 
a demonstration school. Helpful bibli- 


ography. 


Picozz1, ApELAIE. “An Approach 
to Individualized Reading.” Elemen- 
tary English, May 1958. 

A step-by-step description of a third- 
grade program: materials, procedures, 
record-keeping, evaluation. The more 
such descriptions are published, the 
more teachers will find courage to try 
them. Thank you, Miss Picozzi! 


Betts, EMMETT ALBERT. “Reading 
and the Fourth R.” Elementary Eng- 
lish, January 1958. 

This richly illustrated article on in- 
dividual differences in reading ability 
is an attack on a new fourth R— 
Regimentation. 
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SEEING SOUND by Thomas A. Chandler. 
A full-color, dramatic, completely new approach to teaching 
reading. The author presents an unusual, thought-provoking 
method that enables a child to learn to read by relating colors 
e to sounds. The child is taught to SEE and THINK sounds. 


Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 


MYSTERY OF THE GATE SIGN 

by Margaret Friskey. 

Continuity and the simplest of vocabulary, for youngest readers. 
Here is an actual mystery story, packed with excitement from 
cover to cover—great fun for any child while he learns how to 
read. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 


Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88. 


3 Teaching Aids--ALL FREE! 
Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and © 
the Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall 
Catalog of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the 
* remarkable “True” books and the “I Want To Be” books 
for youngest readers, the “You” book series for older 
children and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


Jie Children’s + Booka wit Built- 


Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicags 
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When a child’s entire reading experience is with work-type, repetitive 
readers, it is only natural that his interest, enthusiasm, and progress 
will be thwarted. 

Now your children can enjoy stimulating content, continuous story, 
and success of accomplishment through Benefic Press readers designed 
for supplementary use. 


ORDER THESE TWO POPULAR SERIES NOW ... 


COWBOY SAM SERIES" reading level _ interest level 
Cowboy Sam ; Primer P-3 
Cowboy Sam and Porky Primer P-3 
Cowboy Sam and Shorty Grade | 1-4 
Cowboy Sam and Freddy Grade | 1-4 
Cowboy Sam and the Rodeo Grade 2 2-5 
Cowboy Sam and the Fair Grade 2 2-5 
Cowboy Sam and the Rustlers Grade 3 3-6 
Cowboy Sam and the Indians Grade 3 3-6 


*This series also can be used for remedial reading. 


THE BUTTONS SERIES 


Buttons at the Zoo Pre-primer PP-2 
Bucky Buttons Pre-primer PP-2 
Buttons at the Pet Parade Primer P-3 
Buttons Take a Boat Ride Primer P.3 
Buttons and Mr. Pete Grade | 1-4 
Buttons at the Farm Grade | 1-4. 
Buttons Go Camping Grade 2- 2-5 
Buttons and the Boy Scouts Grade 2 2-5 
Buttons and the Soap Box Derby Grade 3 3-6 
Buttons and the Little League Grade 3 3-6 


Write for reading fic Press 


classification PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY 
chart and catalog. 1910 no. narragansett ave. ° chicago 39, ill. 
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SmitH, Niza Banton. Be a Better 
Reader series, Books I, II, and III. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Educational Book Divi- 
sion. 1958. Pp. 123, in each book. 
$1.32 each, plus usual school discount. 

An unmet need has been met! Dr. 
Nila B. Smith has turned the attention 
of her research and writing ability to 
the junior and senior high school. 
Secondary school teachers will now 
have materials, suitable for develop- 
mental or remedial reading instruction, 
dealing directly and definitely with the 
subject areas. The three books, to be 
followed by Books IV-VI in 1959, are 
designed to increase basic reading abili- 
ties and study skills in the reading of 
literature, social studies, science, and 
mathematics. 

Each book contains nine units em- 
phasizing study skills in the four areas; 
stories at the beginning of each unit 
lead into the content area selections 
that follow. In addition to specific skill 
development in the various subject 
fields, each unit provides much definite 
instruction in such common skill areas 
as phonics, word structure, vocabulary 
development, rapid reading, critical 
reading, and location of information. 

The books excel in the way skills 
are developed. Although they are 
paperbound, look like workbooks, and 
have space for answering questions, 


Oakland County Schools, Michigan 


they are a far cry from conventional 
workbooks. They are skill-texts of the 
higher type containing both well- 
written text and skill development 
activities. Dr. Smith has managed to 
incorporate techniques for skill devel- 
opment into clear-cut instructions to 
students. Each reading selection is mo- 
tivated and made purposeful, key 
vocabulary words and concepts are 
presented prior to the reading in sen- 
tence context, and the type of questions 
formulated forces the reader to think 
and organize. 

The skills most needed for the read- 
ing of the four major content areas are 
developed as though the author were 
in the classroom doing the actual teach- 
ing. Each skill is gradually and sequen- 
tially developed without the gaps 
between concepts often found in 
secondary-school materials. The com- 
mon skills are fully developed with 
emphasis on interpretation, critical 
reading, and thinking. 

Teachers will want to explore all of 
the books with their classes at first and 
then choose the book best suited to the 
level of a particular group. The books 
have no assigned grade levels but in- 
crease in difficulty throughout the 
series. Dr. Smith indicates that the 
first book is easy enough to be read 
at the fifth or sixth grade instructional 
level. The content and presentation of 
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skills, however, will be of interest to 
junior and senior high school students 
alike. Book III, although appropriate 
for normal ninth graders, is easy 
enough to be read at seventh or eighth 
grade instructional levels. 

The series can be used in different 
ways dependent upon the school plan. 
A reading specialist or English teacher 
handling the school reading program 
might use each book in its entirety. 
The core teacher may even center all 
activities about each unit. The subject- 
matter teachers may band together and 
work with the sections of each unit 
applicable to their subjects. Irrespective 
of how the books are used, they belong 
somewhere in the junior and senior 
high school program. Students and 
teachers cannot help but benefit from 
what Nila B. Smith’s Be a Better 
Reader series has to offer!—H. ALAN 
ROBINSON. 


Materials 


Rosinson, HELEN M. (ed.) Mate- 
rials for Reading (Volume XIX Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs) ; 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. 

Materials for Reading summarizes 
the proceedings of the Annual Confer- 
ence on Reading held at the University 
of Chicago in 1957. Section one pre- 
sents an overview of the factors affect- 
ing the selection and use of reading 
materials at all levels. Curriculum 


trends and the changing material needs 
which they imply are discussed. 
Sections two, three and four deal 
with reading materials from the par- 
ticular orientation of the elementary 
school, the secondary and junior col- 


lege levels, and administrators. The 
reader is offered considerable insight 
into the current thinking of educational 
leaders regarding the adaptation of 
materials to various individualized pro- 
grams of instruction and the role of 
the administrator and publisher as sup- 
plier of the material. Problems regard- 
ing the use of workbooks, group vs. 
individualized instruction, and mate- 
rials for teaching literature are dis- 
cussed. It is interesting to note that 
reading materials in science and mathe- 
matics received significant attention in 
this pre-Sputnik conference. 

Included in the monographs are a 
bibliography of noteworthy books pub- 
lished during the past year and a con- 
cise summary of the conclusions of 
the conference written by the editor, 
Helen M. Robinson.— Epmunp H. 
HENDERSON. 


Teaching Reading 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE, Teaching 
Reading. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958. Pp. 612. $6.00. 

Gertrude Hildreth, author of many 
widely known books in language arts, 
again has made a valuable contribu- 
tion with her new volume, Teaching 
Reading. 

In the preface Dr. Hildreth states 
her reasons for writing the book. 

“Controversy that has arisen with- 
in recent years concerning the ‘best 
methods’ of teaching reading and 
other basic skills of literacy has 
stimulated new interest in discover- 
ing the ‘whys’ and ‘wherefores’ of 
teaching reading, with better under- 
standing of goals and accomplish- 
ments as a result.” 
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Reading is interpreted as a form of 
communication. The reading process 
is explained in the light of growth pat- 
terns of children. 

The teacher who is confronted with 
the questions “Can children read as 
well today as they did fifty years ago?” 
“Why is my child not taught to read 
the way I was?” “Are these new 
methods sound?” will find the second 
chapter invaluable. The chapter con- 
cludes with a look into the future. 

Highlights throughout Dr. Hildreth’s 
book are her own personal projections 
of the findings of research into future 
reading instruction. At unexpected 
times the author comes forth with a 
look into the future which sparks the 
imagination of the reader. Plowing 
through statistics can be dull. But, 
after studying hard the interpretation 
of data on eye movements, the reader 
suddenly comes upon the statement, 
“Perhaps the model books of the future 
will be in the form of a continuous tape 
carrying strips of texts in rolls... ,” 
his thinking is challenged and he 
attacks the findings with renewed 
interest. 

The importance of getting pupils off 
to a good start in reading in the 
primary grades is evident in the thor- 
oughness with which Dr. Hildreth 
handles the problems of primary read- 
ing in the chapters devoted to this 
topic. 

Basal readers and script text are con- 
sidered in several chapters. Although 
the reader may not always agree with 
the writer in the use of these materials, 
ample evidence is given to challenge 
his thinking. 

Educators who are faced with ques- 


tions from the public about promo- 
tional policies will find help in the 
sections on appraisal and achievement 
expectations. 

The author supports the concept of 
systematic skills program in reading 
from primary through intermediate 
and higher grades, but is also enthusi- 
astic about individualized instruction 
in reading. Teachers who want in- 
formation about individualized instruc- 
tion will find the description of the 
New York City program enlightening. 
The writer has failed, however, to 
present the weaknesses which are 
inherent in the individual reading 
program. 

Educators will welcome the inclusion 
of two final chapters in Teaching Read- 
ing. For years the teachers have faced 
the problems of non-English-speaking 
children in the classroom. That the 
author has had experience with diffi- 
culties encountered by these children is 
evident from the practical suggestions. 

Teachers who have neglected the 
gifted reader will find their thinking 
challenged in the final chapter. Char- 
acteristics of the gifted and illustrations 
of reading precocity make interesting 
and provocative reading. 

Throughout the book pertinent re- 
search studies are cited and their im- 
plications for classroom instruction are 
pointed out. Well-selected reference 
lists at the close of each chapter give 
the reader an excellent start on the 
pursuit of any topic on which he seeks 
further information. . 

The book will be welcomed by many 
people. It has been written primarily 
for elementary and junior high school 
teachers. High school and college in- 
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structors can use the principles and 
techniques at their levels. Parent study 
groups and lay people will find answers 
to many questions about today’s read- 
ing methods. And no faculty can afford 
to be without a copy in the professional 
library. The clear and lucid style with 
which Dr. Hildreth presents the mate- 
rial makes Teaching Reading an out- 
standing contribution to the field.— 
KATHLEEN HESTER. 


English-English Dictionary 


SmitH, Ropert Translations 
from the English. Illustrated by Ro- 
berta Macdonald. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. Pp. 57. $1.95. 

The author of “Where Did You 
Go?” “Out.” “What Did You Do?” 
“Nothing,” has written another very 


witty, very adult book, enhanced by 
illustrations which are clever indeed. 
In ten sections, Mr. Smith translates 
from children, teachers, parents, re- 
pairmen, etc., in an effort to make 
these people intelligible to anyone with 
a buck ninety-five. 


Quotations: 

Translation from the Children, 
page 5: “Miss McPhetridge is mean.” 
(He’s being taught to read.) “Miss 
McPhetridge hates me.” (He’s not 
learning how to read.) “Miss McPhet- 
ridge is peachy.” (He’s learned how 
to read.) 

Translation from the Teacher, page 
38: “He’s rather slow in group inte- 
gration and reacts negatively to aggres- 
sive stimulus.” (He cries easily.) 


READING 
FOR 
HRFFECTIVE 
LIVING 


The Official Proceedings of the 
1958 Conference of the 


International Reading Association 
May 9, 10, 1958 
Editor 
This 192-page volume includes the pa- 
pers and discussion of over 100 reading 
experts who participated in the two- 
day conference. 
$2.00 per copy (postpaid); $1.50 for 
each additional copy ordered at the 
same time and sent to same address. 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


J. Allen Figurel, 


Published and distributed by Scholastic Magazines. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES | 
| 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
| Please enter my order for copies 
| of the International Reading Asso- 

ciation Conference Proceedings as 


| follows: 

1 © One copy of READING FOR 
| EFFECTIVE LIVING ............... 
| Additional copies 

1 (© One copy of READING IN 

| ACTION (1957 Conference 

| Proceedings) $2 

| ——Additional copies of 1957 

| Proceedings at $1.50 each _ = 
| (© One copy of each of the 

| two volumes: $3.50 for 

| both . $3. 

| TOTAL ENCLOSED. 
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City 


Reading Just Reading?’ 


“I watch the meeting of 
student eyes with printed words. .. . 


“There’s Anne who is confused by science facts, 

and Mark who cannot read the problems in math— 
while Paul’s gifted mind wanders from class. 
There’s Nancy who misses details in social studies 
and Steve who reads at an average rate. .. . 


“I watch the meeting of student eyes with printed words— 
and remember two students who queried, 
‘Isn’t reading just reading?’ ” 


Reading isn’t just reading, is it? Different types of subject material 
require different reading skills. And now, for the first time, here are 
texts to assist you in helping junior and senior high students to develop 
these skills in both remedial and developmental situations. Nila Banton 
Smith’s new Be a Better Reader texts develop the skills your students 
need in order to read science, social studies, math, and literature texts 
effectively—and also improve the common skills needed in reading 
all types of material. 


Regardless of whether a student is a retarded reader, a normal reader, 
or a gifted reader, he will profit from Nila Banton Smith’s systematic 
instruction in and practice on special techniques needed in reading 
in the different subject fields. 


This is the reading improvement material you and your colleagues 
have been wanting because “reading isn’t just reading.” 


FREE, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET about Be a Better Reader will 
be sent to you. Just write to us at the address below. 


Educational Book Division, Dept. BAS 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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the series is complete! gilig 


Book One for Grade 7 
Book Two for Grade 8 
Book Three for Grade 9 


Reading Roundup 
Witty Peterson Parker Welsh 


Scoring all the way with stories, poetry, plays, and arti- 
cles from authors new and old, from sources American 
and British. These texts create enthusiasm for good 
literature and increase reading skills. Book Three — 
newly published — completes the series. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


simple steps 


for a successful reading program 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


Grades 1-8 By ARTHUR I. GATES 


Only THE MACMILLAN READERS have The Preparatory Book Method 
that provides 3 valuable steps for each reading lesson: readiness, reading, 
and follow-up. These really effective books help you introduce your 
pupils to the new words and concepts needed to read the stories in the 
Basal Readers. The skill-building material and follow-up exercises help 
children to master the fundamental reading skills. Teachers Manuals for 
every level include complete lesson plans and activity ideas that make 
your reading classes superior in every way. 


She Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


2459 Prairie Avenue 111 New Montgomery St. 1360 Spring St., N.W. 501-7 Elm Street 
Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 9 Dallas 2 
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What is the only animal that 
protects itself by playing dead? 


In the Reading Skill Builders the inquiring child can find 


answers to his questions. 


* MIGRATORY BIRDS TRAVEL ABOUT HOW MANY MILES A DAY? 
* HOW DOES A PORCUPINE APPROACH HIS ENEMY? 

* HOW MUCH DO BEAR CUBS WEIGH WHEN THEY ARE BORN? 
* WHAT ANIMAL IS THE FIERCEST OF ALL FIGHTERS ? 

* WHY IS THE SPIDER MAN’S VALUABLE ALLY? 

Intellectual curiosity aroused by these stories develops eager 
readers and stimulates an expanding vocabulary. The exercises 
following each article encourage thought processes resulting in 
greater comprehension. 


Net School Price: Grades 2-6, 51¢ ea. Grades 7-8, 60¢ ea. 


This exciting series of 14 workbook-type readers is now available 
for Grade Two through Grade Eight reading levels. For more 
information, send for Brochure RT/10. 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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to help les-able veadeu 
catch up in reading power-- 
BASIC 
READING 


by Monroe, Horsman, Gray 


Encourages students to take stock of their reading abilities, work confidently 
toward improving them. 


Gives mastery-promoting practice in reading skills students need 
to use and build on in all their high-school work. Eighteen blocks 
of exercises, each focusing on one of the basic interpretative or 
vocabulary skills, help students develop, step by step, skills they’ve 
failed to ‘“‘get”’ earlier. 


Keeps the practice lively with a variety of word games, fun-to-read stories 
and articles followed by questions. All are self-help exercises, with 
directions to students right on each page. 


Invites students to read with interest-catching annotations for 250 easy- 
to-read books. Even the most reluctant reader is pretty sure to 
find some titles he can’t help trying and enjoying. 


For further information about Basic Reading Skills for High School Use 
and Basic Reading Skills for Junior High School Use, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.}. 


Ask, too, about S-F Easy-Reading Books for retarded and 
reluctant high-school readers—21 classics and moderns adapted 
to fourth- and fifth-grade reading levels. 
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To All IRA Councils 


This column is reserved for you. 
Here, only your year’s programs, 
projects, activities, conferences and 
workshops can be reported. Your 
news should be sent in advance to 
the organization chairman, Dr. La- 
Verne Strong, State Department of 
Education, P. O. Box 2219, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


To Form a Council 


Please write to the organization 
chairman and helpful materials will 
be sent you. All Canadian inquiries 
should be addressed to the associate 
chairman, Mr. Clare B. Routley, 
Department of Education, Parlia- 
ment Building, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


Salute to New Councils 


Charters have been granted to: 
The Arizona Intermediate Council, 
Mrs. Lillian R. Hinds, President, 
4117 East St. Joseph’s Way, Phoenix; 
The Greater Washington (D. C.) 
Intermediate Council, Miss Mary 
Coleman, President, Reading Clinic, 
802 21st St., N.W., Washington 6; 
Suburban Twin Cities Local Coun- 
cil, President, Mr. Lawrence E. 
White, 432 Mill St., Excelsior, Min- 
nesota; North Bay and District 
Council, President, Mr. J. W. 
Trusler, Secretary-Treasurer, 109 


LaVERNE STRONG 


State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Main St. East, North Bay, Ont., 
Canada; The Peterborough Council, 
President, Mrs. Edith J. Langdon, 
544 Aylmer St., Peterborough, Ont., 
Canada. 


Forming New Councils 


Applications for charter and affili- 
ation with IRA have been received 
from: The Akron Area Council 
(Ohio) ; The Rochester Area Coun- 
cil (New York); the Washington 
Organization for Reading Develop- 
ment (State); The North Peel 
Council (Ontario) ; The Elgin Coun- 
cil (Ontario); The Kitchener and 
District Council (Ontario) ; and The 
Guelph Council (Ontario). 


Puerto Rican Interest in IRA 


Dr. Nila Banton Smith, director 
of The Reading Clinic, New York 
University, and chairman of the 
IRA Publications Committee, was a 
visiting professor at the University 
of Puerto Rico this summer. Her en- 
thusiasm for IRA stimulated thirty- 
nine to request membership forms. 
Nineteen of this group are inter- 
ested in assuming leadership to form 
local councils. 


California 


The Shasta Council of IRA and 
the Upper California Council for 
Teachers of English held a joint two- 
day meeting for teachers of Northern 


Y 
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California at Shasta College, Red- 
ding. Highlighting the conference 
was Dr. Margery Bailey, Stanford 
University, who presented “Shake- 
speare: On Stage or Page.” Section 
meetings discussed the teaching of 
reading and composition at all grade 
levels. 


Florida 


The Broward County Council of 
Ft. Lauderdale was fortunate in hav- 
ing as their guest speaker, our IRA 
president, Dr. George Spache. In 
discussing IRA history, purposes and 
responsibilities, Dr. Spache made 
many practical suggestions for the 
council program in 1958-1959. 


New Jersey 


The Suburban Council of IRA, 
Irvington, devoted its program for 
the year to professional problems in 
the teaching of reading. At the din- 
ner meeting in Westfield, an illus- 
trated talk was presented by Miss 
Evelyn Leavens, illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books. 


New York 


The Albany City Area Reading 
Council presented its first Reading 
Conference in March, 1958, at the 
Bethlehem Central High School in 
Delmar, New York. Keynote speaker 
was Dr. William D. Sheldon, direc- 
tor of the Reading Laboratory, Syra- 
cuse University, and a member of 
the IRA Executive Board. Following 
his talk on “Reading Meets the 
Space Age,” eight sectional meetings 
discussed special interest topics. 


Ohio 


The ‘“Northwest-Ohio Regional 
Reading Workshop” in April, 1958, 
was sponsored by the Defiance Col- 
lege Chapter of IRA in cooperation 
with the Allen County Council, the 
Martha Gesling Weber Council and 
the State of Ohio Council. In the 
keynote address, Dr. Margaret G. 
McKim of the University of Cincin- 
nati spoke on, “Toward a Better 
Understanding of School Reading 
Programs.” Workshop sessions dis- 
cussed, “Parents and School Work 
Together to Motivate Children to 
Read.” Following luncheon, Dr. 
Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, presented 
“Television . . . A Menacing or a 
Motivating Factor in Reading?”. Dr. 
Martha Gesling Weber moderated a 
panel of Margaret G. McKim, R. 
Frederick Christmann, Evelyn K. 
Davidson, Russell Slater, Helen 
Hawkins and Oneita Lizotte to dis- 
cuss the topic with Dr. Forsdale. 


“Euclid Reading Council News” 
is an interesting, helpful bulletin 
published three times a year by the 
Euclid Reading Council. Council 
leadership was demonstrated by the 
sponsoring of a luncheon meeting on 
NEOTA Day. Representatives of 
twenty-three school systems heard 
Dr. Warren G. Cutts, Kent State 
University Reading Clinic, discuss 
“Some Problems in Reading: A 
Clinician’s Viewpoint.” That use is 
being made of members’ talents was 
evident in Mrs. Toland’s presenta- 
tion of her research in. reading for 
her master’s degree. 


OCTOBER 1958 
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The Dayton Area Reading Coun- 
cil has selected for its theme for 
1958-1959, ““The Function of Read- 
ing in the Life of the Modern Child.” 
Four meetings are planned; the first 
will be in Dayton, Ohio, at 10:00 
a.m. on October 4. A speaker will 
keynote the year’s program using the 
topic, “What is the Modern Child 
Really Like?”. The November 22 
meeting will be held in Fairborn at 
10:00 a.m. The topic will be, “What 
Are the Modern Child’s Interests?” 
Centers of interest will be: Using 
psychology to tap children’s inter- 
ests; determining needs, channeling 
interests; science, a means to de- 
velop interest; current events; mass 
media, TV, radio, newspapers; 
library reading—“What Are They 
Reading?” and “Recreation, How 
Modern Children Play.” The Febru- 
ary 7, 1959, meeting in Dayton will 
explore, “What Are the Modern 
Child’s Reading Needs—Present and 
Future?” The May 2, 1959, meeting 
in Springfield, will discuss, “What 
Can We Teachers Do to Meet the 
Reading Needs of the Modern 
Child?” 


Pennsylvania 


The Erie Reading Council reports 
two successful meetings. At the first, 
Mrs. Arabel Tozier of Albion spoke 
on “The McCracken Method of 
Teaching.” At the second, Father 
Fin, an escapee from Hungary who 
is now associate professor of Russian 
at Gannon College, spoke on “The 
Teaching of Reading Behind the 
Tron Curtain.” 


Southern New England 


The spring meeting of the South- 
ern New England Reading Council 
was held at the University of Con- 
necticut. The keynote speaker was 
Dr. Russell Stauffer, director, The 
Reading-Study Center, University of 
Delaware, and editor of THE Rrap- 
ING TEACHER. Following group dis- 
cussions, Dr. Stauffer demonstrated 
with children. The Council summer 
meeting was held in conjunction 
with the fourth annual Conference 
on Reading and the Language Arts 
at the University of Rhode Island 
in July. 


Texas 


The Mid-Texas Council of San 
Angelo heard Dr. Bill Martin pre- 
sent “Story Telling as a Motivation 
for Individual Reading.” In connec- 
tion with the District Eleven Texas 
State Teachers Association in San 
Angelo, the Mid-Texas Council 
sponsored a dinner meeting. 


Canadian Meetings 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
Essex County Council (Ontario) 
was held in Kingsville. Dr. Yvonne 
M. Lofthouse of Mercy College, 
Detroit, Michigan, spoke on “Impli- 
cations of Research for the Reading 
Program.” 

At its first meeting, The Hamilton 
and District Council heard V. N. 
Ames, superintendent of public 


schools, describe “The Reading Pro- 
gram in the Hamilton Schools, 
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Grade I to VI.” At the second meet- 
ing a panel discussion headed by 
Miss Bailey of Burnaby, B. C., dis- 
cussed “Reading Skills and the 
Teaching of Literature.” At the an- 
nual banquet, Dr. W. R. Wees was 
the guest speaker. 

The Reading Council of Greater 
Winnipeg had as its theme for the 


year, “Reading for Action.” Each 
meeting had a general session with a 
speaker followed by sectional groups 
according to interest levels. Topics 
that have been studied are, “The 
Development of a Well-Rounded 
Reading Program,” “Grading Read- 
ing for Reports” and “Word Attack 
Skills.” 


Newly Published 
BEFORE THE CHILD READS 


by Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Professor of Education and Chairman of Childhood Education, 


University of Maryland 


A challenging new book that treats of readiness before the child is 
given reading instruction. Provides practical and constructive sug- 
gestions for planning a sound pre-reading program for five- and 
six-year-olds. A thorough explanation is given on how to capitalize 
on readiness—what children can do and learn before they are ready 
for standard first-grade books. Offers valuable aids to help teachers 
and parents work together to recognize and interpret the child’s 
readiness needs. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
White Plains, New York 


Evanston, Illinois 


SRA ELEMENTARY tor grades 


4, 5, and 6— 


CAPTURES EVERY PUPIL'S INTEREST 


Now you can encourage high interest in reading for all students with the new SRA READING 
LABORATORY, ELEMENTARY EDITION. At the secondary level, the SRA READING LABORA- 
TORY proved to be one of the most exciting and useful teaching aids ever to appear. Now 
there is an edition especially for use in the elementary school, where reading is basic to 
learning. 


PROVIDES FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Each pupil starts at his own reading level and progresses at his own best rate—IN THE SAME 
CLASSROOM. The 150 carefully graded reading materials (ranging from reading levels 2 
through 9) are written especially to appeal to young readers and includes tales of prehistoric 
times, daring exploits, stories of space travel and current events. 


PLACES RESPONSIBILITY ON THE STUDENT! 


Comprehension and word exercises at the end of each reading selection test the pupil in 
important aspects of reading and word development. He corrects his own work and keeps a 
record of his progress in the STUDENT RECORD BOOK—so he is fully aware of his achievement 
as his reading skills improve. Because the STUDENT RECORD BOOK coordinates the entire 
program, motivates the learner, and simplifies the teacher’s job — one copy is needed for 
each pupil. 


ONE CLASSROOM 
ONE LABORATORY 


You need only one Reading Laboratory per 
classroom. It serves up to 40 pupils each 
period and can be used continuously 
throughout the school day. SRA READING 
LABORATORY, ELEMENTARY EDITION, 
$45.00 each. STUDENT RECORD BOOKS, 
ELEMENTARY EDITION, 39¢ each (also 
quantity discounts). 


Write to Department VC for more information. 


science RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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The FIRST BOOKS 


offer more to interest children and 
to stimulate supplementary reading 
than any other group of informational 


books for young people 


Widest choice of subject 


The Series with the most to offer young read- 
ers at any level. The current catalog lists over 


80 different FIRST BOOKS. 


Most suitable for school 
supplementary reading 

Within the major groupings of Science, 
Social Studies, Arts and Recreation, Our 
Country, Language Arts, and Transportation 
there are FIRST BOOKS to assist in the 
achievement of every elementary school cur- 
riculum goal. 


Most individuality 
Each FIRST BOOK is an individual treat- 


ment, with text, pictures, layout, art, typog- 
raphy, and color appropriate to its subject. 
FIRST BOOKS are not written to “formula” 


or preconceived pattern. 


More illustrations 


The First Book of STONES contains 238 
pictures: The First Book of CAVES has 41. 
The FIRST BOOKS are illustrated as re- 
quired, mostly with over 100 pictures each, 
printed with color. 


Genuine beginning books 


Each FIRST BOOK is a genuinely beginning 
book for the moment of a reader’s first inter- 
est in a subject. Each provides accurate, 
basic information in a form that will sustain 
enthusiasm, and guide and stimulate interest 
in further knowledge. 


Useful for reference, too 


FIRST BOOKS are indexed and often con- 
tain glossaries and book lists for further 
reading in a subject, to train young readers 
in the use of these imoprtant tools of study. 


The FIRST BOOKS to 


ALL in the Watts Guaranteed Library Binding 

ALL printed in LARGE CLEAR type 

ALL checked and double-checked for accuracy, 
authority, and clarity of text 


Send for FREE beauti- 
ful FIRST BOOKS Pic- 
ture Map, size 17 x 22 
in., printed in full color, 
with complete descrip- 
tive list of titles in the 
entire Series. 
Address Dept. RT 


Completely authoritative 

FIRST BOOKS are written by people who 
know for young people who want to know. 
Each manuscript is checked and double- 
checked for factual accuracy and clarity of 
text, by top authorities in the subject covered. 


Useful at every reading level 


In general, FIRST BOOKS are for reading 
in grades three, four, five, and six — but 
FIRST BOOKS’ subject interest attracts both 
younger and older children, from bright 
second graders up to eighth grade level and 
beyond. Reading experts acclaim FIRST 
BOOKS as vocabulary builders and effective 
remedial readers. 


Praised by teachers and librarians 
and the press 


Instructor magazine says: “FIRST BOOKS 
answer a great need, for in simple, clear 
terms and in few pages the essential facts of 
a subject are given. The discussion is meaty 
enough for mature readers and yet simple 
enough for eight and nine-year-old children 
to read and understand.” 

Booklist, American Library Association: Re- 
views and listings of almost all titles in the 
FIRST BOOK Series. 

Atlantic Monthly: “Fine introductions indeed 
to almost any subject about which a child 
asks questions. Plenty of illustrations and 
good-sized type are other reasons for endors- 
ing them.” 


Guaranteed library bindings 

At no extra cost, FIRST BOOKS are sup- 
plied in the Watts Guaranteed Library Bind- 
ing —a year’s library service guaranteed or 
the books replaced without charge. 


read on any subject are: 


FRANKLIN 


A Division of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
699 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. ¥- 
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ALL fully illustrated 

ALL in a uniform 7% x 8% format 

ALL at the net price of only $1.46 each to schools 
and libraries 


WATTS, INC. 
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Supplementary Tests for 
Keystone No. 46 


Write for Detailed Information on any of these 
Supplementary Tests, or a Demonstration. 


KEYSTONE PLUS-LENS TEST for Hyper- 
< opia (Far-Sightedness). Special 
Acuity Test Card. 


VISUAL-SURVEY SHORT TEST 
A quick 3-card elimination—» 

~ test for Fusion and Usable 
Vision of each eye with both eyes open, at Far Point 
and Near Point—also Far Point Depth Perception, 
Color, Vertical Posture. 


PRESCHOOL TEST—A single card of Familiar 
Forms, indicating Usable Vision at Far Point —» 
(20 Feet) of each eye. 


READY-TO-READ TESTS 
3 cards testing Fus- 
ion, Vertical Posture, Lat- 
eral Posture and Usable Vision of each eye 
at Near Point. 


SPACHE BINOCULAR READING TESTS. 4 stereo- 
< grams omitting different words on either side, 
to determine dependable perform- 
ance of each eye while reading. 


KEYSTONE PERIOMETER —> 
attachment for Keystone Telebin- 
ocular tests side vision, important for Driver Training classes. 


Keystone No. 46 Telebinocular: Precision-built, with 
lenses corrected for Color and Spherical Aberration. 
The instrument is open so that the examiner can point to the targets—making 
sure that the student understands, and speeding up the responses. 
DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS are provided with every Keystone Test, 
written in terms that are readily interpreted and easily followed. 

Have you the Standard Keystone Visual-Survey Tests, which meet all ordinary 
requirements of school and college visual screening? They have been developed 
and improved by 23 years of vision-testing experience with more than 15,000 
school systems and colleges, leading commercial and industrial organizations, 
ophthalmic practitioners, and most state driver-licensing agencies. 

Write for New Circular, or for a Demonstration, to KEYSTONE ViEW 
CO., Meadville, Pa. Originators of Binocular Vision Screening. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


President: GeorcE D. SPACHE, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
President-Elect: A. StERL ARTLEY, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
Past President: ALBERT J. Harris, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer: JAMES M. MCCALLISTER, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

Directors: 
PHILLIP B. SHAw, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Linpa C. Smirn, Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Penna. 
DorotHy LAMpaRD, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Daviw H. Russet, University of California, Berkeley, California 
MiLpreD A. Dawson, Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 
HELEN M. Rosinson, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
RALPH C. STAIGER, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Constitution and By-Laws: Dr. ELIZABETH A. SIMPSON 
Elections: Dr. NANCY LARRICK 
Publications: Dr. NiLa B. SMITH 
Studies and Research: Dr. THEODORE CLYMER 
Program: Dr. A. STERL ARTLEY 
Local Arrangements: Miss MARGARET ROBINSON 
Evaluation: Dr. EMMETT A. BETTS 
Elva Knight Research Fund: Mrs. MARIAN KINGSBURY 
Publicity: Mrs. DorotHyY K. BRACKEN 
Organization: Dr. LAVERNE STRONG 
Associate Chairman: MR. CLARE B. ROUTLEY 
Membership: Dr. H. ALAN ROBINSON 
Conference Promotion: Mr. CLARE B. ROUTLEY 
Membership Standards: Mr. CHARLES T, LETSON 


THE READING TEACHER EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Chairman: Dr. Russet, G. STAUFFER, Reading-Study Center, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del. 

Dr. J. ALLEN Ficuret (Pittsburgh Public Schools, University of Pittsburgh) , 

The Sunwood, Buckboard Trail, Allison Park 2, Pa. 

Mr. JAcK Lippert, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. WiLL1AM S. Gray, The Department of Education, The University of Chicago 

Dr. Lou La Brant, Kansas City University, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. JEANNE CHALL, City College of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. A. STERL ARTLEY, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Dr. H. ALAN Rosinson, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Dr. Putte SHAW, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

Mrs. MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT, 2263 Demington Drive, Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio 

Dr. ALvINA TREUT Burrows, School of Education, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. RUTH STRICKLAND, School of Education, University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Dr. LELAND B. Jacoss, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. KATHLEEN B. HEster, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Miss DorotHy LAMPaRD, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 
Alberta, Can. 

Dr. ALTHEA Beery, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Board of Education, 
608 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. J. R. McINTosH, The University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B. C., Can. 

Dr. Paut Witty, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

wae M. Juuitra, Director, Reading Clinic, Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, 

is. 
Dr. LILLIAN Gray, San Jose Teachers College, San Jose, Calif. 
Mrs. MARGARET Beyer, P. S. 16, Curriculum Center, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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THE NEW EYE-MOVEMENT CAMERA 


READING 


This new diagnostic device records all eye-movements 
during reading, and gives the teacher a way of measuring 
FUNCTIONAL and INTERPRETIVE skills not revealed by any 
other form of testing. Some of the factors determined by 
analysis of the filmed records are: 


FIXATIONS RATE OF READING 
REGRESSIONS and RE-READING VOCALIZATION 
SPAN OF RECOGNITION NERVOUSNESS 
DURATION OF FIXATION VISUAL ANOMALIES 


For additional information, contact: 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
75 PROSPECT STREET, HUNTINGTON, NEW YORK 
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FOR A BALANCED READING PROGRAM }®& 
use THE Dodch GAMES 


® Supplements the Basic Reading Program 
© Supplies Additional Drill for Slower Students 
® Self Teaching Games — Minimum Teacher Direction 


® Stimulating Activities Provide Classroom Fun 


use THE Dodch BooKs 


Introducing . . . A BRAND NEW SERIES! 


THE FIRST READING BOOKS 
5 NEW 1958 TITLES! 
® Real Life, Interest Filled Stories for Grade One 


® Lots of Words for Easy Practice Reading 
® Written with a Dolch Controlled Vocabulary of 205 Words 


EE WRITE TODAY FOR A DOLCH CATALOG AND 
A BROCHURE DESCRIBING THESE NEW BOOKS 


THE GARRARD PRESS 
Champaign, Illinois 
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